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The Coming 
Land Grab 


Tidelands is only the beginning—Federal parks may be sold next 


HE TIDELANDS-OIL bill is in the 

hopper, and, unless a miracle 
happens, it will become the law of 
the land. When the immensely val- 
uable offshore lands are turned over 
to the states of California, Louisiana 
and Texas, the clock will be set back 
sixty years. For this will mark the 
first reversal of a policy set by Con- 
gress with the passage of the Forest 
Reserve Act of 1891 to husband the 
public lands and not give them away 
in wholesale grants to states, rail- 
roads and colleges, and through them 
to speculators, timber and cattle bar- 
ons, copper and steel kings. 

The states receiving title to tide- 
lands oil will probably lease them, 
for a pittance of royalties, to the big 
oil companies. Not only will a rela- 
tively small group reap a big profit, 
but the petroleum deposits will be 
quickly exploited, just as the magni- 
ficent forests once owned by the 
states have been decimated and the 
grasslands overgrazed and trodden to 
dust. State lands have invariably been 
“mined” instead of being used with 
an eye to the future. 

The tidelands grab, however, is 
merely the start of a widely-expected 
raid on Federal lands. It is well for 
us to know the tremendous size of 
Uncle Sam’s estate and the staggering 
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wealth which the people of the 
United States stand to lose if this 
new skulduggery is successful. 

The Federal Government now owns 
457,600,000 acres of land, admin- 
istered by the following agencies ( fig- 
ures in millions of acres): 

Bureau of Land Management: 
180.4 

Forest Service: 157.9 

Office of Indian Affairs: 56.6 

National Park Service: 13.6 

Bureau of Reclamation: 9.9 

Soil Conservation Service: 7.5 

Fish and Wildlife Service: 4.7 

War and Navy Departments: 25.1 

Other agencies: 2.0 
Most of these lands are in the eleven 
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Western states. In fact, 60 per cent 
of the area of those states is held by 
the Federal Government. 

We need not worry about the hold- 
ings of the military departments, or 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which administers only bird or game 
refuges, or of the Soil Conservation 
Service, which owns _ submarginal 
farmlands. 

It is too late to fret over the Bu- 
reau of Land Management’s acreage, 
which consists mainly of relatively 
low-value grazing lands in the moun- 
West. The 


tainous parts of the 


eightieth Congress, however. took 
care of this portion of Uncle Sam’s 
domain by emasculating the Taylor 


ee, 
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Grazing Act, and forced the BLM to 
vest control in advisory boards con- 
trolled by the sheep and cattle men. 
Since they have the use of these 
lands for negligible fees, the latter 
are content to let the Federal Gov- 
ernment own and maintain them. 

But within the BLM’s holdings are 
two million acres of valuable forest 
lands in Oregon and California—re- 
trieved by the Federal Government 
after having been deeded to un- 
scrupulous railroad promoters—upon 
which the lumbermen are casting 
covetous eyes. Although the BLM 
is selling the timber at fairly low 
prices, the land grabbers would like 
to acquire this acreage, with its high- 
value Douglas fir and related species. 
Strong pressure is manifest in Ore- 
gon to persuade Congress to deed the 
Oregon and California lands to the 
states. Since state governments, es- 
pecially in the West, are notoriously 
amenable to the pressure of private 
enterprise, the two million acres 
might be picked up for a song if Con- 
gress follows up the tidelands deal 
by yielding them to the states. 

Not much hope for the land grab- 
bers lies in the Indian lands, unless 
the Indian Bureau’s policies, fixed by 
the Roosevelt and Truman Adminis- 
trations, is reversed. Indian lands 
have been safeguarded in the past 
twenty years, and occasional steals 
by white men have generally been 
uncovered and the culprits prose- 
cuted, 

The national parks offer better 
prospects for the vested interests. 
With high-grade timber in private 
ownership becoming scarce, the vast 
amounts of lumber that could be 
selectively logged in the national 
parks—according to some foresters 
—would be in great demand. Strenu- 
ous efforts have been made in recent 
years, for example, to open up the 
magnificent rain forests of the Olym- 
pic National Park in Washington, 
enlarged by President Truman in his 
last days in office. Newton Drury. 
Ickes’s head of the National Park 
Service, and his successor, Conrad 
Wirth, resisted this pressure. An 
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Eisenhower appointee might be more 
compliant. 

Conservationists fear that, if the 
lumbermen’s saws invade the Olym- 
pic National Park, it will mean the 
end of the national-park philosophy 
which has prevailed for over half a 
century. Sheep and cattle men will de- 
mand and perhaps receive equal 
privileges—for example, parts of 
Yosemite National Park were prime 
grazing land before it came into Fed- 
eral ownership. The scenic and rec- 
reational values of the parks will de- 
teriorate under intensive land-use. 

The major thrust of the land grab- 
bers, however, is directed at the 
Forest Service, which has a splendid 
record of almost fifty years of ad- 
ministering its vast domain on a 
basis of conservative use. The na- 
tional forests, in fact, are probably 
the best example in the world of 
Government land administered ac- 
cording to conservative—not ex- 
ploitative—principles. 

The opening gun in the campaign 
to weaken the Forest Service was 
fired by Laurence F. Lee, President 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
in a speech before the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association short- 
ly after the election. Mr. Lee pro- 
posed that a study be made by Con- 
gress, “by departments, of the Federal 
real-estate inventory, to the end that 
all property which, in the public in- 
terest, is best adapted to private 
ownership be offered for sale as soon 
as possible and thus be placed on the 
tax rolls and in productive use by 
private enterprise.” His plan is 
beautifully simple: Congress, after 
completing this study, would prepare 
legislation to sell all of Uncle Sam’s 
real estate, except for the “national 
parks, . . . research areas, forested 
lands necessary for watershed pro- 
tection, certain military reservations 
and similar areas [that] probably 
are best adapted to Federal owner- 
ship.” 

Clearly, Mr. Lee has mainly in 
mind the tremendous areas of na- 
tional forest which contain the bulk of 
the best commercial forest lands in 
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the Western states. That he was aim- 
ing his guns at the Forest Service 
was made evident at the meeting. 
which cheered him when he departed 
from his prepared script to accuse 
Chief Forester McArdle, who was a 
guest at the head table. of running 
an “arbitrary and wilful bureau” 
whose program of land acquisition 
and forest “‘brooked 
restraint from no one.” 

Mr. Lee entitled his speech “A 
Way Back to Land Freedom,” but 
it was really a program for despoiling 
public property and turning over as- 
sets now owned by all the people to 
a privileged few. It is up to Ameri- 
cans to keep close watch on their 
property, whether it be multipurpose 
dams (which former GE President 
Charles E. Wilson wants the Govern- 
ment to sell to private enterprise), 
grazing lands, forest lands or other 
valuable resources. The land grabbers 
have many stratagems and numerous 
complaisant Congressmen at their 
beck and call. We must keep a wary 
eye on them and mobilize all our po- 
litical strength if we are to thwart 
their schemes. 


management 
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HE FUTURE of higher education 
ip beginning to take form. The 
other day, the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education announced its ex- 
istence. The make-up of this new body 
is enough to show that it is to be 
taken seriously. Its head is Frank 
W. Abrams, Chairman of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. The 
other members represent the U.S. 
Steel Corporation, General Motors, 
the National Container Corporation 
of America and the Armstrong Cork 
Company. Men like these don’t start 
a thing for fun. 

It is important that we realize what 
is happening to our colleges. When I 
was a boy, I attended one of the 
innumerable “universities” which 
dotted the Middle West. It had been 
founded by a man who ran a stone 
quarry not far from where I lived. 
Having saved $200,000, he set up this 
“university” with it. Twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars would put up 
a couple of substantial buildings. A 
thousand dollars a year would hire a 
professor. Six or seven professors 
would constitute a faculty. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that these 
were ridiculous little places. Not all 
of the teachers were great scholars. 
But all of them were devoted to their 
tasks. And in every little college 
there would be one or two who had 
the germs of scholarship and of high 
thought. There would be a Latin or 
Greek professor who had been in- 
spired by Plato and Aristotle. There 
would be a physics instructor who 
dared to stand up against the geology 
and biology of the Old Testament. 
And there would certainly be some- 
one from New England who had 
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caught inspiration from Emerson or 
Thoreau. But the important point is 
that these little institutions were free. 
Some of them received part of their 
income from churches, but the 
churches were humane and easygoing 
organizations. The professors were 
free men. 

As time has gone on, these little 
independent colleges have become 
anachronistic. When I go back now 
and then to my old home, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, I am overwhelmed 
by the changes. We used to be happy 
when the State Legislature gave us a 
few hundred thousand dollars. Now 
the appropriations run high in the 
millions. Last spring, ground was 
broken for what they call the Phoenix 
Project. It is to be devoted to new 
developments in physics and chem- 
istry—especially to experiments in 
the application of atomic power to 
the uses of peace. The first buildings 
will cost about a million each. The 
project as a whole will require fifteen 
or twenty million just to get started. 

Our universities still teach all the 
arts and sciences which go to make 
life interesting and beautiful. But 
their main business is teaching the 
techniques that have been made 
obligatory by our technological ad- 
vances. The laboratory has become 
the heart of the university. And lab- 
oratories are expensive. The DuPont 
Company has work going on in the 
laboratories of some twenty different 
institutions of learning. Naturally, 
the DuPonts have to make appropria- 
tions to these schools to keep the 
work going. To a limited degree, the 
latter have become adjuncts of the 
DuPont enterprises. 


In the statement issued on behalf 


of the new Council, Mr. Abrams ap. / 


peals to industrial leaders to un. 
dertake the support of education on 


a large scale and in a systematic way, | 
He argues that the universities are | 
providing industry with the trained | 
men it needs. It should not be a free | 


rider. It should pay for what it gets, 


The laws permit corporations to con- | 
tribute up to 5 per cent of their in- | 
come to educational or philanthropic 


causes tax-free. 


The statement does include a ref. © 


erence to the desirability of a free 
society. This is the nearest the busi- 
ness leaders come to what is a sore 
point among them. They have a great 
fear of more Government support for 
higher education. The state univer- 


sities, of course, get their chief in- 


come from the legislatures. Presum- 
ably, it is for the other colleges and 
universities, the ones we call “pri- 
vate,” that the leaders of the new 


agency are concerned. They fear that, — 


in desperation, these institutions will 
be driven to taking money from the 
Federal Government. 

When Mr. Abrams talks of free- 
dom, he is, presumably, thinking of 
freedom from domination by Govern- 
ment. It is certainly true that a sys 
tem of university education controlled 
by state legislatures and the national 
Administration would be in a peril- 
ous situation. Whether a system dom- 
inated by the new Council would be 
free in any more essential sense is 
at least open to doubt. 

In this new and highly organized 
world we are entering, the only hope 
of freedom lies in the possibility of 
competitive supports. Neither Gov- 
ernment nor industry can offer free- 
dom. But if Government and indus 
try are bidding against each other for 
control, the administrators of educa- 
tion will be offered a choice. In the 
course of time, there may be new 
entries. The trade unions are now 
making large contributions to the 
Red Cross and other charities. Some 
day, they may be supporting Harvard 
and Yale. In this multiplicity lies the 
hope of freedom. 
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KLIUKVA* ON THE 


1: From India’s Leaders 


By Atreya 


BoMBAY 
0 THOSE who believed that 
Gandhi’s India could not logi- 


jcally be attracted to Stalinism, In- 
j dian reactions to Stalin’s death must 


have indeed come as a jolt. 
Taking their cue from Pandit 


} Nehru, the entire Indian press and 


high Government officials uniformly 
caroled about Stalin as the “great 
man of peace.” The Houses of Par- 


jliament and the State Legislative 
J Assemblies of Travancore-Cochin, 
7 Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 


West Bengal, Delhi, Hyderabad and 


} Punjab adjourned as a mark of re- 


spect to the dead despot. 
Before the Indian Parliament ad- 


] journed, it heard Prime Minister 
7 Nehru eulogize: 


“When we think of Stalin, all 
kinds of thoughts come to our 
minds, at least to my mind, and 
the panorama of history of the 
last 35 years passes before our 
eyes... . no single figure has 
molded, affected and influenced the 
history of these years more than 
Stalin . . . . everyone will agree 
that here was a man of giant 
stature, a man who, as few do, 
molded the destinies of his 
age .... a man who ultimately 
will be remembered by the way 
he built up his great country... . 
In addition to that, and this was 
a remarkable fact which can be 
said about very, very few persons, 
he was not only famous in this 
generation, but he was in a sense 
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intimate with a vast number of 
human beings. . . . At any rate, 
vast numbers thought of him in an 
intimate way, in a friendly way, 
in an almost family way, certainly 
in the Soviet Union, but by many 
others, too, outside. 

“Some describe him as a frank 
and even gentle person. Others de- 
scribe him as hard and ruthless. 
Maybe he had all these features in 
him. He was not technically the 
head of the Soviet state, but Stalin 
was something much more than a 
head of state. He was great in his 
own right. Whether he occupied 
office or not, I believe that his in- 
fluence was exercised generally in 
favor of peace... .” 

The Deputy Speaker fully associat- 
ed himself with the sentiments of the 
Prime Minister. The Parliamentary 
Congress party recorded in a resolu- 
tion moved by Pandit Nehru “its 
deep sorrow at the death of Stalin, 
whose remarkable achievements in 
peace and war, and particularly in 
building up his great country, have 
exercised vast influence in molding 
the history of the world.” 

The authoritative Hindustan Times, 
a daily in New Delhi edited by 
Devdas Gandhi, son of the Mahatma, 
brought out a supplement on Stalin, 
featuring articles which were ex- 


*“Kliukva™ is the generic term Russians have long 
applied to the presumptuous outpourings of uniu- 
formed foreign visitors, The original transgressor, 
a French traveler of the 18305, came home after 
three weeks and began his “definitive work’’ with 
the phrase, ‘As I sat ‘neath the shade of a majestic 
kliukva. . . 
berry bush. 


.”’ Kliukva is the Russian word for cran- 
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cerpts from the official Soviet bi- 
ography and special Soviet handouts. 

The Chief Minister of Punjab 
State commented: “One of the 
greatest personages of the world has 
passed away.” The President of the 
PEPSU State branch of the Com- 
munal Sikh party, the Akali Dal, 
observed: “Marshal Stalin’s death is 
a big blow to the poverty-stricken 
people of the world. Stalin had in- 
spired the downtrodden everywhere 
to fight for their rights.” 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi, the Government 
of India’s Counselor to the Hydera- 
bad State Government, commented: 
“The death of Marshal Stalin, one of 
the creators of the modern world, 
coming as it did when the whole 
world is afflicted by numerous ills 
and when the peace for which the 
whole world longs is hanging in the 
balance, is nothing short of a great 
disaster.” 

The editorials in the Indian press 
extolled the “greatness” of Stalin, 
and his fight for “peace.” The only 
sour notes in all this harmonious 
chorus came from two sources. 

C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Minister 
of Madras State, commented in typi- 
cal fashion: “Death must come to 
everyone. His gap will be easily 
filled.” And in the Bombay State 
Legislature, fellow-traveling members 
of the opposition demanded an ad- 
journment, but the Speaker denied 
it, pointing out that the death of 
Gandhi did not evoke even token 
sympathy from the Kremlin. The 
pinks fumed and walked out, fol- 
lowed by a misguided Socialist party 

CONTINUED ON NEXT FACE 
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legislator who ought to have known 
better. The Communists used this op- 
portunity to compel a united-front 
meeting in Bombay. in which Con- 
gress and Socialist party leaders were 
scheduled to pay homage to Stalin 
from the same platform with leading 
Communists. 

The tearful gushing over Stalin by 
the leaders in India indicates the 
unique manner in which Indian and 
Asian intellectuals react to “achieve- 
ments” and “greatness.” An interest- 
ing example would be that of Chiang 
Kai-shek. During the war years, 
when Nehru and all the national lead- 
ers in India were imprisoned by the 
British, when no world statesman (in- 
cluding Roosevelt) had the courage 
to publicly champion the cause of 
Indian freedom for fear of “offend- 
ing” Winston Churchill, Chiang 
was the only man who openly and 
staunchly supported the cause of In- 
dian independence. Nehru at that 
time hailed Chiang as one of the 
greatest democrats of the world. 

It is tragic that Nehru, who is con- 


2: From the “Times’ Reporter 


D* GaLLup and all other slow- 
poke pollsters of public opinion 
had better look to their professional 
laurels. They are being outdone in 
speed and precision by an amateur, 
working under conditions roughly a 
million times more difficult. 

The pollsters’ rival is Harrison E. 
Salisbury, who represents the New 
York Times in one-sixth of the world. 
the Soviet Union. Ostensibly a re- 
porter. his real vocation is the testing 
of Soviet public opinion. 

The reaction of the 200 million 
Soviet subjects to the death of their 
beloved Stalin and the accession of 
the new beloved was a supreme chal- 
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temptuously viewed by the Commu- 
nists as the “prospective Chiang” of 
India, should now lead the admirers 
of the Stalin legend in India. Chiang’s 
case also indicates that Nehru’s cri- 
terion for “achievements” and “great- 
ness” seems to be the principle of 
“nothing succeeds like success.” Since 
Chiang has been thrown on “the rub- 
bish heap of history,” he now repre- 
sents something “reactionary,” and 
Stalin and Mao, who have accumu- 
lated the greatest amount of power 
possible in their hands, represent real 
“greatness.” On the plea of facing 
“established facts” of history, it is 
unfortunate that only the “facts” of 
absolute and total power are recog- 
nized as valid, while the sinister 
facts of its threat to world freedom, 
to India’s own survival as a free na- 
tion, are soft-pedaled. 

The proprieties incumbent on the 
Government of India at the time of 
Stalin’s death can never justify the 
ridiculous deification of a dictator. 
Never before in India’s history has 
such a thing been done, and Pandit 


lenge. And Mr. Salisbury came 
through. Single-handedly, in approx- 
imately eight hours, and in defiance 
of normal Soviet barriers to poll- 
taking, he canvassed sentiment in the 
world’s largest nation and cabled the 
results to his paper. One all-embrac- 
ing sentence to set the doubts of the 
world at rest on the issue: 

“Mr. Malenkov and his comrades- 
at-arms appeared to have the support 
and enthusiasm of Soviet citizens of 
all walks of life.” 

This history-making finding was 
duly published on the front page of 
the New York Times issue of March 
10, 1953, as part of Mr. Salisbury’s 
“reporting” of the funeral rites. The 
envious Dr. Gallup and colleagues 
will marvel at the completeness and 
sweep of the Salisbury Poll: He was 
able to attest not merely garden- 
variety “support” but “enthusiasm,” 


Nehru, who was so widely hailed in 
India for his snubbing of Mussolini, 
now stands first in the mourners’ 
bench for Stalin. 

The great fascination in India 
(and Asia generally) for the Stalinist 
“worker’s state” should be _ recog. 
nized. It is an emotional state which 
precludes receiving any unpleasant 
facts; anti-Communist propaganda 
evokes only skepticism, whereas any 
demagogic pronouncement by the 
high gods of Communism is readily 
accepted. 

This does not mean that the leaders 
of free Asia will embrace Commu- 
nism or approve it wholeheartedly. 
But the schizophrenic Indian leader. 
ship escapes into the self-righteous 
belief that a harmonious synthesis be- 
tween “Western capitalist democracy” 
and the Soviet “economic democ- 
racy” is possible under their benign 
leadership and that this alone would 
solve all problems. Let us hope the 
forgotten Mahatma is not replaced 
as the Messiah by the “successful” 
and “great” Stalin. 
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not in a few places but “in all walks 
of life.” 

The minor concession to possible 
error implied by the word “ap- 
peared” can be easily forgiven, con- 
sidering that the area covered 
stretches from Kaliningrad to Kam- 
chatka, from the White to the Black 
Seas; and considering further that 
the walks of life normally accessible 
to foreign correspondents are limi- 
ted to three tourist hotels, the foreign 
embassies and the censorship office. 

Mr. Salisbury’s feat is the more re 
markable when we bear in mind thal 
no Soviet citizen in any walk of life 
normally dares talk to a foreigner 
without official permission; and that, 
if tricked into talking, he would be 
insane to register anything below 
peak enthusiasm. These handicaps 
obviously reflect glory on the one 
man who conquered them so thor 
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between the last funeral 


oughly 
oration and the filing of his dispatch. 
(Whether the walks of life canvassed 


included the slave-labor camps— 
population, 15,000,000—is not too 
clear.) 

Opinion-taking is not new in this 
amazing fellow’s career. A few years 
ago, he returned to Moscow after 
some absence, simply looked around, 
consulted the Soviet spies attached to 
him as to every foreigner, and let 
Times readers know that the whole 
population was behind the Kremlin’s 
domestic and foreign policies 100 per 
cent. Surely it is not his fault that 
his profound soundings of sentiment 
somehow always turn out to be pre- 
cisely what his official hosts say it is. 
So far, he could have gotten the same 
results by merely quoting I/zvestia 
and the censors, but Mr. Salisbury, 
we may be sure, checks and double- 
checks or he could not be so certain 
of his judgments. 

Seriously, his entire dispatch on 
the funeral day merits some kind of 
award for totalitarian journalism. We 
trust that Comrade Malenkov’s press 
department will establish one forth- 
with—I venture to suggest that it be 
called the Order of Kliukva. 

Clearly Mr. Salisbury’s inner ex- 
citement had the upper hand as he 
sat hefore his omniscient typewriter. 
Even the funeral orations he had 
heard, that morning’s Pravda and all 
the bulletins on Stalin’s collapse and 
demise spoke frankly of “internal 
enemies,” pleaded with the citizenry 
in all walks of life to be “vigilant” 
and to “rally around the party.” The 
insistent call for vigilance and more 
vigilance amounts to an admission 
that threats exist. The frantic haste 
with which Stalin’s successors were 
designated was officially explained as 
essential to prevent “disorder and 
panic.” All Soviet spokesmen harped 
on the “difficult days” ahead, and 
chief executioner Beria warned that 
“enemies of the state” will not catch 
him unawares—a left-handed confes- 
sion that there are such enemies. The 
Times itself, in an editorial on the 
very day it front-paged the extra- 
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ordinary dispatch, alluded to the un- 
easiness suggested by this strange 
emphasis on enemies and vigilance. 

But Mr. Salisbury, undaunted, put 
his private findings above the warn- 
ings of Pravda, Beria and the rest. 
Having found and confirmed support 
and enthusiasm in all walks of life, 
he stuck to his story. 

Let’s look at the rest of his report, 
though its remarkable features can- 
not all be examined in a short article. 

He starts by summing up the rites 
on Red Square as a “demonstration 
of national unity and of international 
solidarity of the Communist world 
behind the Government of Mr. Mal- 
enkov and his associates.” He does 
not say that the Kremlin claimed it 
to be such a demonstration, or that 
it was staged to look like one. No, he 
gives it as his own summation of 
what he saw! As if anything short of 
absolute unity and solidarity is ever 
demonstrated on Red Square. The op- 
position, domestic and foreign, for 
some reason is never invited to par- 
ticipate in Red Square ceremonies. 

“Tt seemed,” he goes on, “as if the 
Government had achieved that ‘steel 
unity and monolithic solidarity’ that 
it called for in the hour of Stalin’s 
death.” Proof of the assertion? Here 
it is: 

Foreign speculation about a pos- 
sible future rift between the U.S.S.R. 
and China “seemed far-fetched, at 
least to some observers [guess who! ] 
who watched Mr. Malenkov mount 
the podium of the Red Square mauso- 
leum arm in arm with Mr. Chou.” 
And “the same thing held true for 
the Eastern European countries; 
their representation in Moscow was 
particularly impressive.” It does not 
occur to the enraptured Salisbury 
that none of the satellites—whatever 
the future holds in store—would have 
dared to absent itself at this stage. 

Then there is a clincher: 

“As for the unity of the Soviet 
Union’s own leaders, every news- 
paper in Moscow published photo- 
graphs of Mr. Malenkov, Mr. 
Beria, Marshal Voroshilov, Mr. 


Molotov, Marshal Bulganin, Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Kaganovich and 


Mr. Mikoyan standing together at 
Stalin’s bier. They stood together 
at the tomb today.” 


That this is final evidence of 
“unity” in the upper echelons should 
be clear to all. Had there been any 
dissension among these men, the Mos- 
cow papers would have advertised the 
fact, of course. 

One more citation will, I hope, 
suffice to pin down the Order of 
Kliukva. The Times headline over its 
“reporter’s” dispatch says: “Beria 
Pledges Civil Liberties.” The head- 
line is based on Salisbury, who 
wired: “Mr. Beria said that the guar- 
antee of civil liberties was ‘the holy 
duty’ of the Government.” A forth- 
right reference to civil liberties by a 
Soviet leader, and in particular by 
its top policeman, seemed a real in- 
novation; that’s one inflamed nerve 
they avoid touching. So I searched 
the text of the Beria speech and 
found, as I expected, that the poor 
fellow was being grievously mis- 
quoted. Beria had merely stated that 
the Government would guarantee the 
“rights written in the Stalin Con- 
stitution,” without specifying civil 
or any of the other hundred varieties 
listed in that dead document. That’s 
a different kettle of fish. It is the 
kind of empty generalization that is 
standard in Soviet double-talk. 

The American press generally has 
small cause for pride on its news cov- 
erage out of Moscow on the Stalin- 
Malenkov story. In my time, I think. 
we would have been adroit enough to 
tip off readers to discount the great 
show of grief by the populace as a 
stage-managed business. Had they at 
least indicated and underlined that all 
factories, offices and schools were 
closed for the occasion, readers might 
have grasped the elementary fact that 
a show of respect for the dead despot 
was practically mandatory. 

But the Salisbury Poll took the 
prize. He has proved himself a 
worthy successor to Walter Duranty 
—except that Duranty had a certain 
cynical “savoir faire,” whereas his 
current heir behaves like a high- 
school cheerleader. 








By Robert Strausz-Hupé 


WHY 
EUROPE 


DISTRUSTS 


Us 


A noted political scientist examines 


the roots of political tension 


ERHAPS the most shattering revelation that has come 
p to Americans in the wake of wartime victory is that 
they are not loved. This experience would have been 
less surprising to a people which had invested leg 
heavily in love than have the Americans. Gratitude re. 
turned for benefactions received, Communism’s attrac. 
tion steadily diminished by the extension of economic 
aid, our European allies loyally backing us in our readi- 
ness to protect with our might the free countries of the 
West—these were the expectations with which the Amer. 
ican people launched their global ventures like ERP, 
MSA and Point Four. Since these expectations have been 
manifestly disappointed, we may surmise that some error 
has fouled our international calculus. 

To begin with, older powers like France and Britain 
have long known from practical experience that such no- 
tions as gratitude, friendship and love cannot be intro- 
duced literally into the management of international rela- 
tions, that the heights of power are lonely, that the rich 
are envied, and that the strong are sometimes respected, 
but hardly ever loved. Our national ethos is strongly 
weighted toward “cooperation,” “service” and “good 
deeds.” It is most articulate, though not always coherent, 
in the immense amount of effort that, in the United States, 
goes into the promotion of goods and notions by appeals 
to the customer’s craving to please his fellows, to cut a 
pleasing figure in the community. This circumstance ex- 
plains, in part, the Quaker strain in the genesis of re 
cent American foreign policies and the untoward reaction 
of other peoples, and especially their rulers, to the phil- 
anthropic trimmings of these policies. 

Official assurances notwithstanding, hostility toward 
America and Americans abroad is widespread. The 
animosity displayed by Welsh coal miners, French peas- 
ants and German workers toward locally stationed 
American troops has been widely reported. Yet, given 
the working and living conditions of Welsh coal miners, 
French peasants and German workers, not to speak of 
Arab fellahin and loin-clothed Hindus, and the differ. 
ential between their own and the American “way of life,” 
it is difficult to see why they should ever have been our 
“friends.” We interpreted silence as acquiescence and 
acquiescence as friendship. Europe has recovered sufi- 
ciently to take stock of her new and unaccustomed posi- 
tion as a dependency of other continents; she has again 
found her voice. More often than not, silence was the 
screen of resentment, and today’s forthright hostility 
springs from deep roots. 

Our friends are few and fewer than we thought, and 
the monotonous intonation of such formulas as “our im 
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mense capital of good will throughout the world” will 
not drown the rising chorus of hostility. Although we 
may agree that most Westerners have a stake of sorts in 
the maintenance of Western order, they conceive of their 
stake as low compared to ours. The peoples of the East 
are almost unanimously agreed that they have no stake 
at all in the status quo which our defense of the West 
seems necessarily to guarantee. That we promise gradual 
transformation and possess the know-how to perform 
some modest improvements here and now does not 
assuage the impatience of backward peoples which, not 
infrequently encouraged by ourselves, have come to be- 
lieve that they can solve most any economic problem by 
casting out “Western imperialism” and their own “ex- 
ploiters,” and that whatever financial assistance we give 
is given either because we seek to enslave them economic- 
ally or because we must give it in order to insure full 
employment at home. 

Here we shall attempt only to analyze briefly the nature 
of American-European tensions. 

1. Following World War II, Europe found itself faced 
with problems, particularly economic, which were in- 
soluble without the assistance of the United States. Recog- 
nizing its dependence, Europe began to resent its position, 
and to seek independence from the benefactor. Tradi- 
tionally, Western culture has meant the pursuit of in- 
dividual freedom. Economic well-being and independence 
have been sought as a prerequisite for the enjoyment of 
that freedom. National self-determination and national 
“sovereignty,” its international counterpart, have been 
accepted as expressions of that freedom. However, as 
those policies toward which Europe is driven, and which 
are associated with U.S. policy, are seen to entail less 
self-determination and less economic well-being, as well 
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as increased dependence economically and militarily upon 
the United States, the defense of Western culture becomes 
less meaningful to our European allies. Europe is dis- 
illusioned by World War II, is fearful of becoming the 
battlefield of World War III, and mourns her failure to 
solve such internal problems as overpopulation, inflation, 
inadequate housing, unemployment and the “dollar short- 
age.” She finds it, therefore, more difficult to rally to 
the support of American programs for the defense of 
Western culture. Special-interest groups find it easy to ad- 
vance their own ends behind the cultural and ideological 
smokescreens of anti-American propaganda and the grow- 
ing ranks of its eager audience. 


DIVISIVE FORCES WITHIN 


Psychologically, Europe may be diagnosed as suffering 
from an inferiority complex. This complex seeks a psy- 
chological release: Europe seeks to prove not merely her 
“equality” but her “superiority” to the United States in 
those fields which still permit competition, i.e., culture 
and diplomacy. This desire has been channeled by 
European political factions into two distinct movements 
closely akin to each other—nationalism and neutralism. 
Europe’s extreme Right and Left are, paradoxically, na- 
tionalist and neutralist. They converge upon the common 
ground of questioning or opposing American leadership 
in Europe and throughout the world. Nationalism and 
neutralism are themselves ideological products of the 
divisive forces which threaten the internal stability of 
European society, i.e., the growing pressure of over- 
population, the continuing proletarianization of the 
middle classes, the weakened state of organized religion 
as a spiritually and politically cohesive force, and the 
masses’ loss of a belief in the future. 

Both these movements seek the creation of a Third 
Force in Europe which would theoretically attain two ob- 
jectives, namely, independence from the United States 
and avoidance of war with the Soviet Union. It is sig- 
nificant that opposition to U.S. judgment is most 
emphatically formulated by those nations which once en- 
joyed substantial political power—Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France. It is comparatively negligible in Italy, 
despite a large Communist party in that country. It is 
even less of a factor in the Scandinavian countries, which, 
like Italy, do not draw revenue and prestige from over- 
seas sources as do Britain and France, or possess the 
strength of Germany’s strategic bargaining position. The 
stand taken by the Scandinavian countries may serve to 
point up the phenomenon: Norway and Denmark find 
themselves in somewhat the same position as that of Italy 
and do not seriously oppose U.S. policies. However, 
Sweden—while theoretically subscribing to the ideal of a 
United Europe—is cool to the North Atlantic Pact. Her 
traditional neutrality and relative military and economic 
strength have permitted her to take a stand other Euro- 
pean countries would prefer to take had they Sweden’s 
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resources, namely, opposition to any commitment to 
armed conflict with the Soviet Union. 

2. It is the Soviet threat that drives Europe into 
further dependence upon the U.S. and, therefore, into re- 
sentment of American policies designed to meet that 
threat. Europe, faced with internal unrest, would like to 
feel that the threat could be met without large-scale re- 
armament, without a curtailment of the supposed benefits 
of East-West trade, and without the resurrection of com- 
petitive German economic and military strength. This 
political quandary suggests all kinds of more or less 
fantastic solutions. For example, according to the Bevan- 
ites in Britain, the Soviet threat is primarily economic, 
social and political—and only secondarily military. The 
Bevanites contend that the Atlantic Pact. which they call 
an American guarantee of Western Europe. is already 
adequate to deter the Soviet Union militarily. The situa- 
tion is basically the same in Western Germany. German 
nationalists and neutralists take different stands as re- 
gards U.S. policy, but they do so for identical reasons: 
Both exploit popular resentment against the policies 
which the U.S. pursues in order to “contain” Russia, 
and the risks and sacrifices those policies entail for Ger- 
many. 

Objections to U. S. policies in Japan. China and the 
Middle East derive, although more obliquely. from the 
same basic attitudes and reasoning. For example. the 
British insisted that America was not dealing properly 
with the issue of recognizing Red China, despite the 
fact that the latter has systematically snubbed for three 
years the envoy Whitehall so hopefully dispatched. The 
British were further disturbed by the fact that the U.S. 
persuaded Japan to recognize Nationalist China while 
Japan was still under American control and before the 
restoration of full sovereignty gave her the independent 
power to choose between the two Chinas. Behind this re- 
proach was the British desire to save their investments 
in China and to channel] Japanese economic competition 
into the larger market of China, thus allowing Britain. 
the sterling area and the Commonwealth a wider oppor- 
tunity to better their economic position and free them- 
selves of dependence upon U.S. aid. Moreover. Europeans 
(chiefly the British) were highly critical of American 
conduct of the Korean War and feared that American 
policy would lead to World War III. In the Middle East. 
both Britain and France faced an increasing loss of eco- 
nomic resources and prestige as the U.S. refused to align 
itself with their colonial policies in those areas. 

3. The peoples of Europe and the United States are 
far from unanimously agreed that the “integration” or 
unification of Europe is essential to the well-being of the 
European Continent. Not all Americans are agreed that 
“integration” is compatible with American objectives. 
Such doubts may be traced to psychological conflicts 
arising from the necessity of changing long-established 
patterns of national thought, national habits and tradi- 


tional national interests. These conflicts revolve around 
the various proposals for either federation or confed. 
eration, the distribution of sovereign powers between the 
national and the proposed supranational body or bodies, 
and the geographic limits to be imposed upon the pro- 
posed supranational body or bodies. 

Tensions generated from the various proposals for fed- 
eration or confederation arise, first, from America’s in- 
sistence on the merger of German and European armed 
forces on a basis of equality without first providing a 
political supranational structure capable of preventing 
Germany from becoming dominant again. Secondly, 
tensions arise from a confusion as to precisely what the 
United States means by “federation” and “Atlantic 
Union” and what it is prepared to do about the latter 
scheme. Thirdly, tensions arise from the absence of a 
clear official statement by the United States defining how 
much of Europe should be included within the compass 
of a United Europe. Finally, Europeans are not agreed 
as to what U.S. policy toward the unification of Europe 
should be. Some believe America should limit itself to 
the role of a mediator; others, to the role of a contribut- 
or; and still others, to the role of an active participant 
in the economic, military and political phases of unifica- 
tion. 

Consequently, until it is definitely determined what 
American policy is; until it is known whether the United 
States favors Atlantic Federation or Atlantic Confedera- 
tion with a United Europe in it. or federation with or 
without Great Britain and the Scandinavian powers, or 
whether a United Europe is to be formed prior to, or 
simultaneously with, or subsequent to the development 
of an Atlantic Federation or Atlantic Confederation— 
until such time, uncertainty as to American intentions 
will tend to estrange Americans and Europeans in the 
pursuit of objectives upon which they are both agreed. 

The fact that European attitudes toward U.S. policies 
may be traced to a felt loss of national sovereignty, to 
resentment of economic dependence upon the United 
States, or to a pernicious combination of the two, points 
up the need for a more articulate expression of the West- 
ern culture in whose defense these policies have been 
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formulated. European countries, as well as the United 
States, might be brought to make greater sacrifices of 
“sovereignty” and narrow economic “advantages” if a 
stronger psychological bond could be drawn between 
them. The failure of the United States to relinquish vest- 
ed economic advantages, as reflected in its tariff and 
immigration practices, reinforces the attraction of eco- 
nomic determination and of those “disintegrationist” 
philosophies which fatten on Europe’s real ills and are 
exploited by Soviet propaganda. Economic determination 
and disintegrationist philosophies like “existentialism” 
drain from Western culture its intrinsic social and politi- 
cal values. Without belief in these values, United States- 
European relationships appear as a mere struggle be- 
tween the decaying empires of Britain and France and 
German territorial ambitions on the one hand, and an 
emerging American global dictatorship on the other. 

Some of the tensions might be alleviated if the United 
States consulted more frequently with European powers 
over particular issues and publicized diplomacy-by-con- 
ultation. The timing of American moves, as well as the 
wording of official statements on policy, must receive 
greater consideration in terms of European sensibilities 
than heretofore. 


MOTIVATION MUST BE POSITIVE 


The United States has conveyed the impression that 
the Soviet threat is the principal motivating factor be- 
hind its European policies. Since the assumption of con- 
tinued Soviet aggressiveness is not susceptible of rigorous 
proof or refutation, it has been a tempting target for the 
irresponsible attacks of various European factions such 
as the Bevanites, the French and German neutralists, the 
German Socialists, and the followers of diverse neo-fas- 
cist and anti-American movements. It is argued that the 
United States must come to the aid of Europe in its own 
interest and that, therefore, Europe’s military security is 
guaranteed no matter what domestic and foreign policies 
Europeans may choose. These groups appear to argue 
that it is only they who can make their respective coun- 
tries strong, and strong enough to be independent of the 
United States, while paradoxically they assume that the 
latter must guarantee Europe’s territorial integrity. The 
fallacy of this argument must be exposed to Europeans. 
To do so, the U.S. must reveal its own underlying as- 
sumptions, namely, that the building of a Western com- 
munity, irrespective of the Soviet threat, is a good move 
in and of itself, and that America’s rise to a position of 
leadership marks the present point in the cultural de- 
velopment of the Western community. Such assumptions 
will not be proven valid by the synthetic creation of a 
new ideology. The validity of these assumptions will be 
borne out by what the United States does and does not do. 

The best propaganda for winning and keeping friends, 
4s well as for confounding one’s enemies, is the propa- 
ganda of the deed, If the “Battle for the Minds of Men” 
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is conceived as a gigantic publicity stunt, then its vic- 
tories will be as ephemeral as the cultural and social con- 
sequences of Hollywood’s super-productions of yester- 
year. This does not mean that the United States should 
not speak with a strong voice. But we must speak clearly. 
We cannot inveigh against the iniquities of totalitarian 
bureaucracy and, at the same time, speak to Europe 
through the thousand mouths of our resident bureauc- 
racy, which, though not totalitarian, exhibits a propensity 
for red tape hardly surpassed by its counterparts on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. We cannot proclaim our devo- 
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tion to freedom if we lock our own borders to immigra- 
tion and trade. We cannot assume, in Africa, the pious 
pose of anti-colonialism, and, at the same time, admonish 
our friends to do battle for their colonial possessions in 
Asia, which happens to be strategically important in our 
own scheme of defense. 

To speak clearly is, perhaps, to know oneself. Thus. 
the questions “Why are we losing our friends?” and 
“Who are our friends?” cannot be meaningfully answered 
until we come to grips with a question which is even more 
pressing: Who are we, the American people of 1953? 
What do we stand for and where are we heading? Vir- 
tually everyone is agreed that, of late, the ranks of our 
friends abroad have been wavering. Might this not be be- 
cause the image of America, theirs and our own, is 
blurred? If this is so, then the solution to the problem is 
nearer home than would appear from the current debates 
on foreign policy. 


W 








We should end containment and commence liberation 
in the UN stockades where we now hold thousands 


of friendly Korean and Chinese prisoners 


Let’s Free 
Korean POWs 


Now 


By Peter Meyer 


[* THE PRESENT discussion on how 
to make the Communists end the 
Korean War. many means have been 
suggested, ranging from an all-out 
offensive at the front to the bombing 
of Manchurian bases and a _ block- 
ade of the Chinese coast. But one 
step has been persistently overlooked. 
It is very simple and very effective. 
It would not risk human lives; it 
would save them. It would not cost 
money; it would save it. It would 
not conflict with humanitarian senti- 
ments; it would make us champions 
of humanitarianism. It would not 
alienate potential allies in Asia; it 
would help win them. 

I am speaking of a solution to the 
problem of the prisoners of war. The 
Communists demand their forcible re- 


turn. We insist on voluntary repatri- 
ation. Many compromises have been 
suggested by the UN negotiators, but 
all have been rejected. 


WHAT TO DO 


Let us act, then. Let us once more 
take a poll in the presence of un- 
impeachably impartial observers. And 
let us release, immediately and un- 
conditionally, all those prisoners 
who do not want to return. Koreans 
who want to settle in South Korea or 
join the South Korean army should 
be allowed to do so; the Chinese 
should be given the choice of going 
to Formosa or settling in Korea. Neu- 
tral countries might be prepared to 
accept those who preferred none of 
these solutions. The pro-Communist 





Peter Meyer’s proposal on these pages deserves the immediate attention of 
the highest leaders of our Government. For certainly neither the Administra- 
tion nor UN officials have adduced any good reason to further detain freedom- 
loving POWs. Peter Meyer, who almost five years ago in THe New Leaper 
urged a UN investigation of Soviet slave labor, has also written frequently on 
political affairs for Commentary, Politics, Partisan Review and other journals. 





prisoners would, of course, be held 
in the camps until an armistice was 
reached. 

Doubtless, the objection will be 
raised that this plan would be con. 
trary to international law. But that is 
not true. Deserters from an enemy 
army have always been given asylum, 
Indeed, legions of volunteers have 
frequently been recruited among war 
prisoners. In World War I, Russia 
formed Czech, Polish and Yugoslav 
legions from Austrian prisoners of 
war, while other Czech legions fought 
with the Allies in France and Italy, 
with the consent and support of the 
United States Government. The Bol. 
sheviks recruited their soldiers among 
enemy prisoners countless times, 
from Petrograd in 1917 to Stalin. 
grad in 1943. 

Vishinsky’s invocation of | the 
Geneva Convention is pure eyewash. 
The Convention forbids forcing pris 
oners to fight against their country; 
it does not forbid giving asylum to 
deserters. It was concluded to protect 
prisoners, not to deliver them to tor- 
ture and death. Forcible repatriation 
is against its spirit, if not its letter. 
But whatever the interpretation of 
that letter may be, it is a fact that 
neither the North Koreans nor the 
Chinese ratified the Convention and 
that they have never adhered to its 
provisions. To use a juridically non- 
existent treaty to punish one’s friends 
and reward one’s worst enemies 
would surely be the height of crim- 
inal folly. Morally as well as jur- 
dically, forcible repatriation is inde 
fensible. 

But from the political point of 
view, the release of the anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners would be worth sev- 
eral victories on the battlefield. The 
Communists now say they are coD- 
tinuing the war for only one reason: 
to force us to accede to forcible re 
patriation. This is, of course, black 
mail. And the only possible answer 
is to say No in a way that leaves no 
doubt that the blackmailer will never 
achieve his aim. If we release and 
disperse the anti-Communist priso® 
ers, the aim for which the Commu 
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nists are continuing the war will be- 
come impossible of attainment. Let 
them then explain to their peoples 
how they propose to unscramble the 
eggs. Prolongation of war will be- 
come, from their point of view, ob- 
viously absurd and futile. 


RULERS vs. SUBJECTS 


At the same time, by releasing the 
prisoners we will proclaim to the 
whole world, by deeds and not mere 
words, that we are not fighting enemy 
nations but their rulers; that we con- 
sider the enslaved peoples our friends 
and allies; that our policy for pris- 
oners is not containment but libera- 
tion. In any future conflicts, this will 
encourage enemy soldiers to desert 
to our side. And the fear of such de- 
sertions will discourage Communist 
aggression. No amount of abstract 
propaganda can have a tenth the 
effect in psychological warfare of this 
simple step. Wherever they go, the 
liberated prisoners will become wit- 
nesses for democracy. They will 
speak about the life under totalitarian 
dictatorship, about Communist terror 
in the camps, about their liberation. 
They can testify in public meetings, 
in newspapers, in broadcasts beamed 
to their countries. 

And how can the Communists re- 
taliate? By harming American pris- 
oners? They will still need them to 
exchange for the pro-Communist 
prisoners, of whom we will still have 
several times as many as there are 
Allied prisoners in enemy hands. By 
waging war? They are waging it any- 
way. By calling us dirty names? I 
wonder how anxious they will be to 
popularize the idea of liberation of 
prisoners among their own peoples; 
more than likely, they will keep very 
quiet on this issue. 

Then why don’t we go ahead? 
Some people will say that we are now 
bound by the Indian resolution, 
which was accepted by the UN and 
rejected by the Communists. But this 
is plain nonsense. The Indian resolu- 
tion was a fraud, a plan to force 
“voluntary” repatriation on the pris- 
oners through practically irresistible 
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pressure [see Mr. Meyer’s article 
in THE New LEADER of December 1, 
1952—Ep.]; we should never have 
accepted it. But, however that may 
be, the compromise was rejected. It is 
not binding any longer. 

In conducting negotiations, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders and other 
practical people know the meaning 
of a compromise offer: You offer 
certain concessions provided the 


other party accepts certain condi- 


* 


tions. If he accepts, you are bound 
by the deal; if he does not, you are 
free to go back to your original posi- 
tion. In negotiations with the Com- 
munists, however, a new procedure 
has become fashionable: We go half- 
way, the enemy says No; we go three- 
quarters of the way, the enemy says 
No; so we go 90 per cent of the way 
—and resume bargaining from our 
weakest position. The enemy has no 
incentive to accept a compromise if 
he knows that there is no penalty and 
only a reward for refusing. It is high 
time to end this practice. 

But what will our allies say? We 
will have to discuss this question 
with them, but let us discuss it 
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straightforwardly and openly. There 
are so many good and convincing 
arguments for our position that we 
can hardly fail to persuade those who 
are really on our side and ready to 
use their brains. And those who are 
not? Well, if Mr. Bevan wants to go 
to the Welsh miners and tell them 
that it is more humanitarian and so- 
cialistic to deliver Korean and 
Chinese workers and peasants in 
chains to the GPU, let him do so. 





And if Mr. Menon or Mrs. Pandit 
wants to defend, in the United Na- 
tions, Mao’s right to his pound of 
flesh and pint of blood, let them do 
so, too—but let us make sure they 
get the answer they deserve. 

Our allies sometimes complain that 
they are not consulted. Let them be 
consulted, by all means. An alliance 
should not be dominated by its 
strongest partner. But neither should 
it be dominated by its weakest. And 
still less should it bow to the wishes 
of those who are not quite sure which 
side they are on. Let us not betray 
our real friends, the people on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, in 
order to appease the false ones. 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 

UROPE'S REACTION to the death of 

a Stalin is characteristic of the cur- 

ious mentality now prevalent on the 

Continent. Predictions and conjec- 

tures are chasing each other about. 

and the consensus seems to be: The 

advent of Malenkov means a respite 

in the cold war and an improvement 
over the Stalin era. 

All manner of “proof” is being 
cited for this optimistic view—all 
of it uniformly far-fetched. Some 
people stress the fact that Malenkov’s 
regime is untried and therefore can- 
not risk big leaps into world affairs; 
others point to Malenkov’s lack of 
prestige and his need, therefore. to 
build himself up. While Malenkov is 
consolidating his power, the latter 
theory continues, the chances of 
world peace will be better. 

When President Eisenhower stated 
at a press conference that he was 
ready to meet Malenkoy, a section of 
the European press tried to magnify 
this polite but empty gesture and to 
hint at an improvement in U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

A well-known European corres- 
pondent, otherwise experienced and 
intelligent. wrote that Mao Tse-tung 
aspires to Stalin’s leadership of world 
Communism. Another predicted that 
Mao’s China will now fall away from 
the Soviet bloc. Such a prophecy is 
both surprising and groundless, after 
all the evidence we have had in the 
past two years that Mao is no Tito. 

Many Europeans accept the the- 
ories and prophecies noted above be- 
cause they want them to come true. 
Living a stone’s throw from the Iron 
Curtain, they refuse to face facts. 
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By David J. Dallin 


Europes New 
Anti-Americanism 


Illusions replace facts, and people 
hope against hope for solutions which 
are impossible. 

One of the cardinal facts Euro- 
peans are unaware of is the decreas- 
ing ideological impact of the Soviet 
Union on Europe. This has not been 
accompanied, however, by a consoli- 
dation of non-Communist forces in 
the West. Whereas Communist hate- 
propaganda against America is rap- 
idly losing ground, another brand of 
anti-Americanism has already reached 
such proportions that the “West,” as 
a military-political entity, has vir- 
tually ceased to exist. 

Antagonism toward the U.S. is 
great in all political camps, from 
right to left. The Gaullists in France 
and the neo-Nazis in Germany are 
just as anti-American as the Nenni 
Socialists in Italy and the Bevanites 
in Britain. 

A prominent Socialist in a small 
European country told me: 


“My heart bleeds for the Amer- 
ican boys who are losing their 
lives in Korea. But I do not want 
the American Army to be victor- 
ious. Since the beginning of the 
Korean conflict, I have hoped, 
rather, that the Americans would 
lose. | have always hated armed 
invasions of backward countries 
by white colonizers, and have al- 
ways felt happy every time they 
failed. Korea is no exception. 
What do the Americans want 
there, anyway?” 

“But our failure in Korea would 
mean expansion of the Soviet Em- 
pire,” I tried to tell him. “And if 
Korea falls, Communist guns will 
next be trained on Japan.” 

“What of it?” he replied. “U.S. 
troops cannot be stationed per- 
manently in Japan. Eventually, 





Japan must seek economic coop- 
eration with the Chinese Commu. 
nist mainland.” 

This man, the mayor of a big city, 
is a consistent anti-Communist. He 
advocates the arming of West Ger. 
many in the interests of his own na- 
tion. His opposition to Communism 
is rational and logical. whereas his 
criticism of America is unreasoning 
and violent. Yet he is typical. 

Stalin, in his last article, published 
in September 1952, predicted grow. 
ing conflict between the bigger West- 
ern European nations, on the one 
hand, and the United States, on the 
other, which will “end in a war.” 

Always rash in his predictions of 
war between capitalist states, Stalin 
nevertheless sensed the growth of a 
psychological breach among _ the 
Western powers. Under Malenkov, as 
under Stalin, the supreme goal of 
Soviet strategy is to accelerate this 
development. 

As far as I can observe, the new 
anti-Americanism is rooted in: 

1. The unequal relation between 
“have” and “have-not.” 

2. The natural desire of Europe 
not to be dragged into war by an- 
other power. Since U.S. policy is 
strongly anti-Soviet, it arouses the 
opposition of those who would like 
to be neutral in the event of war, or 
at least decide for themselves. 

3. The fear of American capacity 
for committing big blunders. Among 
the greatest of these, which has 
aroused widespread resentment, has 
been the tendency of the U.S. to ally 
itself with rightist elements and to 
leave liberals and Socialists out in 
the cold. 

U.S. policy is believed by some 
Europeans to be “conservative.” by 
others “reactionary,” by still others 
a fourth 
group “anti-socialist.” No effort has 
been made to win over these critical 
elements, whose attitude may become 
crucial at the psychological moment. 

One can never concur with the idea 
that opposition to Soviet tyranny and 
imperialism is the function of 4 
single class, party or political creed. 
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Tito and the failure of Western Communism brought about the fall of Andrei Zhdanov 


HOW MALENKOV 


TRIUMPHED 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 





Last week, Boris I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right) analyzed Malenkov’s 
fall from Soviet grace after the war, and the beginnings of the 
“Zhdanov period” in Soviet policies at home and abroad. This 
article describes Zhdanov’s fall, Malenkov’s triumph and the mean- 
ing of the Malenkov succession. Mr. Nicolaevsky is co-author of 
Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, 
as well as the author of Azeff: The Spy and numerous scholarly 
papers. A veteran Russian Social Democratic leader, Mr. Nicolaevsky 
knew Lenin, Stalin and other Soviet leaders personally, and from 
1919 to 1922 worked in the Archives of the Russian Revolution in 
Moscow. He is currently at work on a full-length biography of 
Malenkov, to be published later this year by Henry Regnery. 














. Zhdanov-Malenkov dispute 
on world Communist tactics was 
resolved in 1948, after a year of 
unfortunate developments for the 
Zhdanov strategy. The Marshall Plan 
proposal, slated to include the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, had 
had great appeal: Czechoslovakia de- 
cided to accept it, and Hungary and 
Poland were inclined in the same 
direction. Only Stalin’s personal in- 
tervention had averted this danger- 
ous situation. And so, in the late sum- 
mer of 1947, the Kremlin decided to 
launch a general offensive against the 
Marshall Plan everywhere. To aid 
this offensive and to “correct” Com- 
munist thinking in the satellites, Stal- 
in authorized revival of the Comin- 
tern in a limited form as the Comin- 
form. 

Now in the West, the Comintern 
was customarily regarded as a pow- 
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erful arm of the Soviet conspiracy; 
its dissolution in 1943 was considered 
a big concession to the West, its re- 
vival in 1947 a major act of aggres- 
sion. Actually, the Comintern’s influ- 
ence on Western public opinion has 
been restricted to Communist circles, 
which would be in Moscow’s orbit 
anyway. The masses and the intelli- 
gentsia have reacted slightly, if not 
negatively, to the Cemintern; since 
the late 1920s, Moscow has relied not 
on the Comintern, but on fellow-trav- 
eling, front and “cover” groups to 
influence the main body of Western 
opinion. 

In addition, the Comintern has 
caused Moscow inconvenience. Even 
the corrupt, rigidly disciplined for- 
eign Communists cannot be brought 
to the Moscow level of blind obedi- 
ence. Working in an entirely differ- 
ent milieu, forced to defend Kremlin 


policies in open debate with well- 
informed and fearless opponents, 
they must take into account the feel- 
ings of the broad masses of their 
countrymen. Thus, even those West- 
ern Communist leaders who are pre- 
pared to follow Moscow all the way 
must, for the sake of their own politi- 
cal work, discuss various issues which 
Moscow would just as soon forget. 
For this reason, Moscow regarded the 
Comintern as a_ vehicle through 
which Western Communists com- 
pelled the Kremlin to consider their 
interests. Hence Moscow’s reluctance 
to revive the Comintern after the war, 
despite Zhdanov’s admiration for it. 
Its dissolution had been highly con- 
venient for the Kremlin: Communists 
everywhere continued to follow Mos- 
cow’s orders, continued to work with 
Soviet intelligence and espionage or- 
gans, but could not talk back. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MALENKOV CONTINUED 


Because of this, Zhdanov never 
got too far with his scheme for a 
new and bigger Comintern, even after 
he had ousted Malenkov as First Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee (a 
post which involved top-echelon liai- 
son with the foreign Communists). 
Only after the Soviet decision, fol- 
lowing the Marshall Plan, to launch 
large-scale Western strikes as a 
build-up for armed uprisings did 
Stalin consent to the Cominform. 
This was not the Comintern by any 
means: Its center was in Belgrade 
rather than Moscow, its chief func- 
tion was propaganda rather than de- 
cision, and its membership was re- 
stricted to European parties. 

Zhdanov and Malenkov were Stal- 
in’s representatives at the founding 
meeting of the Cominform in Sep- 
tember 1947. Malenkov’s position 
had by now somewhat improved; he 
had not yet been reinstated in the 
Secretariat, but he was, as it were, 
the recognized “opposition leader” to 
Zhdanov’s policy on foreign tactics. 
His wartime contact with the illegal 
Comintern apparatus was maintained 
through Beria, who directed the ap- 
paratus after Malenkov’s removal as 
First Secretary of the CC but al- 
lowed Malenkov to continue working 
in this field. Here he not only ex- 
panded espionage and subversion in 
the democratic countries, but syste- 
matically gathered material against 
Zhdanov adherents throughout the 
world. Malenkov’s appearance at the 
Cominform meeting was less a ges- 
ture of “unity” with Zhdanov than 
a warning to his followers. 

The “revolutionary strikes” of the 
fall of 1947 failed dismally. France, 
on which the Communists had placed 
highest hopes, was the worst failure; 
not only were there no uprisings, but 
the strike did not even become gen- 
eral. In the Balkans, Zhdanov suf- 
fered an even greater defeat. There 
the central role had been given to 
Tito, who in July 1947 had planned 
with the Bulgarians for operations 
against “monarcho-fascist Greece 
and reactionary Turkey.” The Greek 
Communists were to receive enough 
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support from Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia to seize all Greece. In anticipa- 
tion of this, Zhdanov assented to a 
Balkan federation, whose leading 
member would be Yugoslavia. Tito 
signed a treaty of alliance with Bul- 
garia on November 27, with Hun- 
gary on December 8, and with Ruma- 
nia on December 19. These pacts were 
aimed at England and America, but 





center within the Soviet bloc—con. 
tinued to consolidate itself. 

The growing alarm in Moscow was 
quickly exploited by Malenkov. The 
last straw was the enthusiastic state- 
ment in favor of Balkan federation 
made by Bulgarian Premier Georgi 
Dimitrov in Bucharest on January 
16, 1948. At first, Pravda printed this 


statement without comment. But on 
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TITO AND TRYGVE LIE: DID BELGRADE'S DEFECTION COST ZHDANOV HIS LIFE? 


they also strengthened Tito’s leader- 
ship in the Sovietized Balkans, which 
Moscow had never particularly pro- 
moted. 

The intense activity for a Balkan 
federation soon outdistanced the war 
against Greece. True, in December 
the Communist leader “General 
Markos” proclaimed a revolutionary 
government, which soon received 
equipment and “specialists” from 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. 
But this was not enough to seize 
Greece, now receiving greater aid 
from America. Tito did not under- 
take the direct intervention which 
had apparently been promised. And 
so Markos was left hanging in mid- 
air. Meanwhile, the Balkan federa- 
tion—which Stalin had always sus- 
pected as a potential second power 


January 28 the blow fell. A Pravda 
declaration not only disavowed 
Dimitrov’s position but directed the 
Balkan countries to drop talk of 
federation and concentrate on_bol- 
stering their independence and sov- 
ereignty. This was a direct blow at 
plans which had been supported by 
Zhdanov and authorized by the Pollit- 
buro. It was the first token of Zhdan- 
ov’s approaching fall. 

To fully understand this develop- 
ment, another significant fact should 
be noted: During the fortnight be- 
tween Dimitrov’s statement and 
Pravda’s reply, Tito discovered 
among the members of his party Cen- 
tral Committee a Soviet agent, who 
had been giving the Russian Ambas- 
sador all the details of its ‘secret ses- 
sions. This was Andreja Hebrang, 
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Yugoslavia’s chief agricultural policy- 
maker. 

It is not difficult to reconstruct 
Moscow’s reaction to Tito’s counter- 
espionage measures. Malenkov had 
always suspected Tito’s Balkan-fed- 
eration plans, and had conveyed his 
suspicions to Stalin. When the He- 
brang affair broke, Stalin probably 
blew up; if Tito had something to 
conceal, he obviously must be hatch- 
ing mischief. We have since learned 
from Yugoslavia sources that the re- 
sultant January 28 Pravda statement 
was personally prepared by Stalin 
with the aid of Malenkov. 

Pravda’s denunciation of the Bal- 
kan federation was one of the most 
important turning points in Stalin’s 
postwar foreign policy. At the same 
time, it was the turning point in the 
struggle between Malenkov and 
Zhdanov. The latter remained First 
Secretary of the CC for another six 
or seven months, but his fate was al- 
ready sealed. 

Although many details are not 
available to us, it is evident that this 
was the period when Malenkov most 
clearly demonstrated his enormous 
flexibility of maneuver, his talent for 
behind-the-scenes intrigue. He had to 
transform Stalin’s distrust of Tito 
into distrust of Zhdanov and to smash 
the pro-Zhdanov majority in the Po- 
litburo. At the same time, he had to 
take Soviet foreign policy out of the 
Balkan blind alley into which Zhdan- 
ov had led it and into the boundless 
expanse of a worldwide struggle 
against America. It was undoubtedly 
at this time that Malenkov conceived 
the need to shift Soviet emphasis 
from Europe to Asia, but he under- 
stood that this had to be accomplish- 
ed gradually, lest the world learn 
prematurely that a major shift had 
taken place. The skill with which 
Malenkov executed this complicated 
maneuver shows, perhaps best of all, 
how formidable an enemy the free 
world now faces. 

It was, of course, impossible to 
junk Zhdanov’s whole Balkan 
scheme at once; that might have 
caused all the supporters of Balkan 
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STALIN'S SECRETARY MISSING 


An interesting aspect of the post-Stalin era in Moscow is the lack of any 
mention of the former Kremlin mystery man, Alexander Nikolayevich Pos- 
krebyshev. Only a few weeks ago, Poskrebyshev was Stalin’s personal secre- 
tary or, to be more accurate, chief of his personal secretariat, where he had 
worked for over thirty years. Poskrebyshev enlisted Malenkov for work 
in the secretariat in 1925, and helped Yezhov and Malenkov plan the purges 
of 1936-38. Rarely a public figure, Poskrebyshev was nevertheless Stalin’s 
confidant; in recent years, he handled Stalin’s secret file of compromising 
data on prominent Soviet leaders. Only recently did Poskrebyshev’s name 
begin to appear in the press. Since 1946, he has been chairman of the 
Legislative Proposals Commission of the Supreme Soviet, and was a member 
of the funeral commission for Andrei Zhdanov. He was twice awarded the 
Order of Lenin, the first time in March 1939 “for continuing and unselfish 
work in the apparatus of the leading organs of the All-Union Communist 
party (Bolsheviks)” (i.e., for his role in the purges). At the Nineteenth 
Communist Party Congress last October, he acted as one of the Congress 
secretaries and was re-elected to the Central Committee of the party. On 
February 22, he was re-elected to the Moscow soviet. According to every 
Soviet tradition, he should have had some place at Stalin’s funeral cere- 
monies; yet there has been no mention of his name. In the Soviet Union, 
such things are never “accidental.’”? Does part of the explanation lie in the 
fact that Poskrebyshey had long been close to Avvakumov, who headed the 
Ministry of State Security (MGB) but vanished last September?—B.1.N. 





federation to go over openly to Tito. 
First it was necessary to isolate Tito, 
to snap the threads linking him not 
only to Bulgaria but to the other 
countries in the Soviet orbit. (Dimit- 
rov, we now know, was completely 
on Tito’s side; even after he was 
forced to disavow Balkan federation, 
in a conversation with Moshe Pijade 
he bade Tito stand fast against Mos- 
cow.) 

This preparatory work was carried 
out in a few months. The most diffi- 
cult situation was in Czechoslovakia, 
where the Government included many 
non-Communists, beginning to realize 
after the Marshall Plan fiasco that 
Communism was their enemy. A 
coup d’état was required. The Prague 
Putsch of February 1948 was the 
first major step in the “Malenkov 
period” of Soviet foreign policy. 
Beria, Malenkov’s close associate, 
had since 1945 been training the 
Czech Communist youth cadres which 
ultimately seized power in the coup. 
It was no accident that, in May 1949, 
Malenkov’s first journey outside Rus- 
sia was made to Prague. 

After Czechoslovakia, it was Yugo- 
slavia’s turn. Attempts to use the 


authority of the Soviet Communist 
party and of Stalin personally for 
pressure against her failed. Tito and 
his colleagues knew only too well 
what would happen if they weakened. 
In June 1948, a new meeting of the 
Cominform was called to pass judg- 
ment on Tito. The accused refused to 
appear, and, on June 20, the as- 
sembled delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion excommunicating him. Its text, 
ironically enough, was drafted by 
Zhdanov, who knew well that it was 
a condemnation of him as much as 
of Tito. 

The first overt indication that Ma- 
lenkov was back in command came 
a month later, in a telegram of greet- 
ings to the Japanese Communist 
party. A month before, the telegram 
would have been signed by Zhdanov, 
as First Secretary of the party Cen- 
tral Committee. Now, the wire was 
signed by Malenkov, who signed 
himself “Secretary, Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party of the Sov- 
iet Union.” (Incidentally, this was 
the first time the party’s new name, 
only formally adopted last October, 
was used in the press. Plans for a 
thorough revision of the party con- 
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stitution and purge of its apparatus 
were evidently in preparation that 
long ago.) 

The break with Tito and the fail- 
ure of French and Italian Communist 
“direct action” inevitably led to a 
shift in Soviet emphasis to Asia. The 
shift was gradual, however. Malen- 
kov continued the Zhdanov-inspired 
struggle to take Berlin: with the start 
of the Blockade in June 1948, this 


had become the main line of Soviet 





Gottwald’s Prague Putsch in 1948 marked 
the beginning of the “Malenkov period.” 


attack in Europe. Nevertheless, the 
Soviets managed to avoid an intensi- 
fication of the Berlin crisis by care- 
fully skirting actions which might 
bring immediate armed conflict. 

We now know that a bitter battle 
raged within the Kremlin over Ber- 
lin, with many leading figures urging 
war. But the advocates of caution 
won out. One of these was Marshal 
Sokolovsky. whom Malenkov has just 
named Chief of the Soviet General 
Staff. 

Although the Berlin Blockade was 
prevented from developing into a 
war, from the fall of 1948 on the 
Kremlin made every effort to focus 
public attention in the West on the 
Berlin siege. This was a shrewd 
maneuver, calculated to divert atten- 
tion from Malenkov’s real interest at 
this time: China. 


Under Zhdanov, China had as- 
sumed a minor role in Kremlin plan- 
ning. During the “Zhdanov period,” 
the armies of Chiang Kai-shek had 
advanced deep into the heart of Com- 
munist territory, capturing most of 
southern Manchuria, including Muk- 
den. Late in 1948, Mao Tse-tung’s 
armies, operating from the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” of Soviet-occupied 
northern Manchuria, went on the of- 
fensive. Reformed and _ re-equipped 
with Japanese arms seized by the 
Russians after Japan’s surrender, 
Mao’s armies captured Mukden on 
November 2, Kalgan on December 
23 and Peking on January 23. But 
these momentous events aroused no 
storm in the West, where the con- 
tinuing battle of Berlin seemed far 
more important than a civil war in 
far-off China. 

The Kremlin lifted the fruitless 
Berlin blockade on May 12, 1949. 
For three weeks earlier (April 20). 
Mao Tse-tung had issued his historic 
order for the forcing of the Yangtse 
and the complete “liberation” of 
China. In a matter of months, a na- 
tion of 450,000,000 passed into Com- 
munist hands. 

The foreign-policy struggle be- 
tween Malenkov and Zhdanov was ac- 
companied by a fight on internal 
policy. As soon as Malenkov returned 
to power, he dealt a crushing blow 
at Zhdanov on the cultural front. He 
did so at the conference of geneticists 
which Zhdanov had planned as the 
culmination of his campaign against 
philistinism and as a demonstration 
of Soviet support of free scientific in- 
quiry. This conference was trans- 
formed by Malenkov, with the aid of 
his protégé Lysenko, into the high 
point in the subordination of science 
to Communist policy. When Zhdan- 
ov’s son Yuri, a talented geneticist, 
was forced to publicly accept Lysen- 
koism, Russians began saying openly 
that Zhdanov was through. On 
August 31, 1948, “after a grave ill- 
ness,” it was announced that Zhdanov 
had died of “paralysis of the heart.” 

Recently, the Soviet Government 
accused a group of doctors of hasten- 


ing Zhdanov’s death by deliberately 
administering the wrong medicines, 
As regards the doctors themselves, 
this charge must be treated with 
skepticism; as regards the cause of 
Zhdanov’s death, however, it seems 
quite probable. By every rule of 
Bolshevik logic, Zhdanov was due to 
die at just that moment. It is inter- 
esting to note that, even though 
Zhdanov was buried with pomp be- 
neath the Kremlin wall, neither his 
collected works nor even a selection 
of his most important speeches has 
been published. 

A bitter fate awaited Zhdanov’s as- 
sociates. The most prominent, Voz- 
nesensky, had been a full member of 
the Politburo and head of the State 
Planning Commission since March 
1947. The next most important, A. A. 
Kuznetsov,* had directed the cadre 
department of the party Central Com- 
mittee since the fall of 1946. 

In Voznesensky’s case, there was 
an element of personal revenge. Dur- 
ing the war, Malenkov had named 
Voznesensky to responsible posts, 
making him his own deputy as 
Chairman of the Special Committee 
for administration and rehabilitation 
of liberated areas. But Voznesensky 
had gone over to Zhdanov in the 
postwar struggle. One of Malenkov’s 
first steps after Zhdanov’s death was 
to remove statistical work from Voz- 
nesensky’s jurisdiction. A meticulous 
check on all the data on which Voz- 
nesensky had based his economic 
policies followed. 

The process was extended to other 
Zhdanovites, and soon all of them 
were charged with sundry blunders 
and shortcomings. As a result, the 
Central Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion in late February or early March 
1949 ordering the expulsion from the 
party, removal from office and (in 
some cases) arrest of Voznesensky. 
Kuznetsov, Radionov (Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Rus- 
sian SSR), Shikin (chief of the Po- 


litical Department of the Defense 


* Not to be confused with V. V. Kuznetsov, recently 
named by Malenkoy as Ambassador to Red China. 
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Ministry), and many others. The 
Zhdanovites were shattered. 

At just this time, another ideo- 
logical shift developed. The purges 
begun by Zhdanov within the party 
and Army were intensified, but grad- 
ually re-oriented. Instead of the cam- 
paign against “philistinism” and 


“decadence,” against “kowtowing to 
the bourgeois West,” there began a 
campaign against the West in gen- 
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IN 1948, THE WEST WATCHED BERLIN, MALENKOV EMPHASIZED CHINA 


eral and against “cosmopolitanism.” 
with an obvious emphasis on anti- 
Semitism. 

At the same time, a rigorous check 
began of the leading cadres of all 
foreign Communist parties. In March 
1949, a wave of European Commu- 
nist speeches pledged the Western 
parties to oppose by force any at- 
tempt of their own governments to 
make war on the U.S.S.R. But these 
demonstrations of superior loyalty 
did not save the Western Commu- 
nists, whom Malenkov now assigned 
a much smaller role than they had 
enjoyed under Zhdanov. Malenkov 
considered the “peace movement,” 
in which the leading role was played 
by fellow-travelers, far more useful 
than Communist mass movements. 

In the light of the record of 
Malenkov’s rise to power, I believe 
an answer is possible to the all-im- 
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portant question: What can we ex- 
pect from Malenkov in the future? 

In him, undoubtedly, we have a 
man of large stature. He is not only 
brutal and vengeful, but also a man 
of extraordinary flexibility,  tre- 
mendous initiative and resourceful- 
ness. His planning is bold in concep- 
tion and cautious in execution. The 
basic trait of his character is perse- 
verance, 





It is still difficult to say whether 
Malenkov will introduce anything 
fundamentally new into the concepts 
of Bolshevism. Hitherto, he has been 
merely the interpreter of Stalin’s con- 
cepts—although he has applied those 
concepts to the changing situation 
even more boldly than Stalin himself. 
Nevertheless, one can already state 
that he has great talent in utilizing the 
techniques of Stalinist foreign policy. 
He has even less of a humanistic ap- 
proach than Stalin, even more hatred 
for the outside world, the “capitalist 
encirclement.” 

Certainly this hatred will prove de- 
cisive in Malenkov’s policy, but he 
never lets momentary feelings influ- 
ence actions. When he makes “ges- 
tures,” they are carefully-thought-out 
gestures, pursuing specific objectives. 
The decisive steps toward attainment 
of his major goals, however, he will 


take only after careful preparation, 
when he is sure of success. He is 
heading for war, but he will act only 
after he has carefully weighed his 
chances. 

One must undoubtedly expect an 
intensification of the cold war in the 
near future. The overt role of the 
foreign Communist parties in it will 
be extremely small—even smaller 
than now. The main Soviet propa- 
ganda effort in the cold war can be 
expected to follow two basic lines: 

First of all, there is certain to be 
an intensification of the mass “non- 
partisan” movement for “peace.” 
This is Malenkov’s own brainchild. 
The “peace congress” at Wroclaw 
was convened within five or six 
weeks after his return to power in 
1948. The last “world” congress in 
Vienna was held two months after 
the Nineteenth Party Congress in 
Moscow. This movement unquestion- 
ably evokes a response outside the 
ranks of the usual Soviet apologists, 
and therefore every effort will be 
directed toward broadening it. 

At the same time, massive efforts 
will be made to introduce discord in 
the ranks of the anti-Soviet coalition. 
“Struggle, conflicts and wars between 
our enemies—that is our greatest 
ally,” Stalin taught as long ago as 
the early 1920s, and this thought was 
the decisive one in his last speech to 
the Nineteenth Party Congress. This 
line will be continued by Malenkov. 
Molotov’s recent promise to “take 
up” with the North Korean Gov- 
ernment the question of releasing ten 
British civilian prisoners is a typical 
example of how much can be achieved 
in this direction at small cost: Only 
ten persons are involved, yet the inci- 
dent has already brought the Kremlin 
tremendous newspaper publicity all 
over the world. 

If we are to parry maneuvers of 
this sort by the enemy, we must cor- 
rectly understand their meaning. And, 
most important of all, we must move 
from political defense to political at- 
tack, never forgetting for a minute 
that, as Malenkov talks peace, he pre- 
pares for war. 
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A Liberal Defends Big Business 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Texas 


Big Business: A New Era. 
By David E. Lilienthal. 
Harper. 209 pp. $2.75. 


IN THIS LITTLE BOOK, David Lilien- 
thal raises—and faces—a number of 
interesting and important issues. One 
of these is that of the cause of in- 
dustrial gigantism. Notwithstanding 
the truth of the common saying that 
you can’t subdivide a blast furnace, 
some economists still argue that the 
size of present-day business empires 
goes far beyond technological neces- 
sity. In doing so, however, they fail 
to distinguish between what technol- 
ogy requires and what technology 
makes possible. 

Obviously, there is no one blast- 
furnace-like piece of machinery that 
requires the Kroger Company (latest 
recruit of the Billion-dollar Club) to 
handle a billion dollars worth of 
groceries a year; but, no less ob- 
viously, it couldn’t have been done a 
century ago, although the merchants 
of that day seem to have been just 
as eager to expand as anybody is to- 
day. Mr. Lilienthal argues very con- 
vincingly that bigness is implicit in 
modern technology and that, in op- 
posing it, we are opposing an irre- 
sistible force. 

This leads him to question the 
classical doctrine of competition, and 
this, in turn, prompts him to take 
issue with our traditional anti-trust 
policy. Some economists—recogniz- 
ing that the rivalry of industrial 
giants is a very different matter from 
that of corner grocers—nevertheless 
(like J. M. Clark) seek a “workable” 
conception of competition among 
giants. Or else (like J. K. Gal- 
braith) they argue that giants con- 
front each other with “countervail- 
ing power” which, although it cer- 
tainly doesn’t perform the functions 
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that classical theory imputed to com- 
petition, still permits us to enjoy the 
fruits of machine production without 
too great risk of industrial dictator- 
ship. 

Such thinking coincides roughly 
with the rule of reason in anti-trust 
enforcement: big, but not too big. 
Mr. Lilienthal, however, proposes 
that we abandon altogether the effort 
to make present-day facts square with 
the classical doctrine of competition; 
that we stop trying to make little ones 
—or even smaller ones—out of big 
ones, and accept bigness as one of 
the facts of modern life without 
qualification as to size. 

What justifies and even enforces 
this acceptance of bigness, Mr. 
Lilienthal insists, is the fruit of large- 
scale industrial technology; but this 
raises another pair of issues. Are the 
gadgets worth the candle? Or do we 
stand in danger of trading our souls 
for a mess of products? Mr. Lilien- 
thal faces these issues squarely. He 
argues that the sum of all gadgets 
adds up to civilization; that the fruits 
of industrial technology are real, and 
its hazards largely fictitious. He is 
especially eloquent in combating the 
Chaplinesque notion that machine 
production and its concomitant large- 
scale organization necessarily entail 
the loss of human individuality, quot- 
ing with telling effect a declaration 
of Margaret Mead’s on the greater 
scope that large and complex so- 
cleties give to the development of 
individuality as compared with small 
ones. 

But industrial empires, no less than 
political empires, are configurations 
of power. What is to be done about 


the concentration of economic pow- 
er? Mr. Lilienthal’s answer to this 
crucial question is simple—indeed, 
much too simple. He proposes simply 
that the vast power of the gigantic 
financial and industrial empires 
which modern technology has made 
possible shall be exercised in the 
public interest. Mr. Lilienthal doesn’t 
attempt to argue that it will be, any- 
how. 

On the contrary, he seems to as- 
sume that it won’t unless we say it 
must. But he insists that such an ad- 
monition has the great merit of be- 
ing affirmative. All our anti-trust 
measures, he points out, have been 
negative. From the Sherman Act on- 
ward, they have forbidden “restraint 
of trade.” What we should now do, 
he thinks, is to substitute for all the 
prohibitions of the past a simple, 
affirmative “basic economic law” re- 
quiring that all business firms (pre- 
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sumably regardless of size) shall “ex- 
pressly foster the ‘development’ of 
trade.” Thus, the only test bigness of 
any degree would henceforth have to 
face would be “whether the particular 
aspect of size challenged by the Gov- 
ernment does in fact further the 
public interest.” (Author’s _ italics 
throughout.) 

Coming from an attorney of un- 
usually wide experience, this is an 
amazing proposal. With all its faults 
—and they are manifold—the classi- 
cal doctrine of competition had one 
supreme virtue: It didn’t expect any- 
body to be able to determine in ad- 
vance of action what the public in- 
terest is. That was determined for 
him by the impersonal mechanism of 
the market. The officers of demo- 
cratic governments are expected to 
serve the public interest; but they 
derive their mandate from the people, 
whose elected representatives they 
are. Presumably, they have no other 
interest, whereas the officers of cor- 
porations have a mandate from their 
stockholders to pay dividends and 
can even be held liable for their 
failure to do so. 

To do him justice, Mr. Lilienthal 
is well aware that the change he 
recommends “is a deep and profound 
thing” that puts a heavy demand “up- 
on the imagination and discipline 
and judgment of individuals and of 
a people.” But it does more than that. 
Suppose some doubt arises as to 
whether, to quote a current saying, 
General Motors and the general wel- 
fare are the same. How are the 
courts to reach a decision? At the 
very least, they will have to have 
access to all the books; and if any- 
body is to be held criminally re- 
sponsible for any infraction of the 
“basic economic law,” then it will be 
necessary to prove criminal intent, 
which means that his entire life will 
have to be subject to judicial scrutiny 
at least to the extent that is now 
true of public officials. 

In a_ celebrated Adam 
Smith remarked with heavy irony: 


“I have never known much 
good done by those who affected 


passage, 
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to trade for the public good. It is 
an affectation, indeed, not very 
common among merchants, and 
very few words need be employed 
in dissuading them from it.” 


Mr. Lilienthal has a big idea by 
the tail. He writes of the possibilities 
of our economy with simplicity, sin- 
cerity and eloquence. The case he 


makes for bigness is indeed con- 
vincing. The only question is how far 
he can throw the bull of private en- 
terprise by the tail of public interest 
—whether it is possible to devise and 
enforce a single, basic law that will 
persuade, induce or compel a com- 
munity of private enterprisers to 
“trade for the public good.” 





A Critie’s Critic 


Language as Gesture. 
By R. P. Blackmur. 
Harcourt, Brace. 440 pp. $5.75. 


R. P. BuackMur has acquired such 
a reputation in the last twenty years 
that no exaggeration is required to 
call him the critic’s critic. If you feel 
that most of our leading critics seek 
or claim the identical distinction and 
if you grant that Blackmur is respect- 
fully read by all of them, then I sup- 
pose you might call him the critics’ 
critics’ critic. At any rate, Blackmur’s 
criticism makes no pretense of be- 
ing pitched to the level of the man 
in the street; in fact, it is not even 
at the level of that mythical abstrac- 
tion, the ordinary educated layman. 
His essays are for the well-educated 
layman, the professional critic, the 
teacher, and the dedicated writer. 

All these will be interested to know 
that Language as Gesture includes 
several essays from two out-of-print 
volumes, The Double Agent and The 
Expense of Greatness. Among these 
are essays on the poetry of T. S. 
Eliot, Marianne Moore, D. H. Law- 
rence, Hart Crane and E. E. Cum- 
mings, as well as “A Critic’s Job of 
Work” and “Featherbed for Critics,” 
two essays of wide renown. In addi- 
tion, there are eight pieces that have 
not previously appeared in the book. 

Much of Blackmur’s difficulty for 
the reader stems from his sense of 
the difficulty of being truthful, for 
Blackmur has a horror of oversimpli- 
fication and of the hortatory tone; 
indeed, he seems to recoil even from 
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legitimate persuasiveness. He is an 
advocate of the gospel of hard work 
for the critic—the theory, so far as 
his eclecticism can be said to have a 
theory, that the critic may go to any 
lengths of industry and versatility in 
the pursuit of insights providing only 
that he begin and end with literature 
as a work of art. 

An example of the method is pro- 
vided by the 1930 essay on the poetry 
of E. E. Cummings; Blackmur dis- 
covers, after what must have been an 
arduous study, that much of the key 
to Cummings’s underlying attitude 
may be found in the poet’s use of the 
imagery of flowers. A similar study 
of Blackmur’s prose would show that 
the critic draws his metaphors for the 
poem, not from mechanisms, not 
from inanimate structures, but from 
organic life. Good poems, for ex- 
ample, have an “animating presence” 
or are “viable.” Such a study might 
show that Blackmur is like any wise 
doctor in his blending of science and 
art; neither Blackmur nor the phy- 
sician “murders to dissect,” and both 
probe life in order to extend life. To 
push the analogy further, we might 
discover that Blackmur has_ the 
mind of an Osler but not that great 
physician’s gifts of communication. 
Right now, we need more critics and 
teachers who can make the insights 
of the Blackmurs available to larger 
audiences. 





The Two 


The Return of Germany. 
By Norbert Muhlen. 
Regnery. 302 pp. $4.50. 


THIS BOOK contains not only the 
skilfully presented impressions of 
an experienced journalist; Norbert 
Muhlen is much more than a keen 
observer of current developments and 
of such representative figures as 
Adenauer, Schumacher, Niemoeller. 
He masters the art of grasping intel- 
lectual and political trends of which 
most travelers would remain unaware. 

His book is primarily directed 
against stereotypes which have a dan- 
gerous influence on the relations of 
nations and social groups just be- 
cause they seem clear and convincing. 
They preclude access to real political 
problems. They make Americans ap- 
pear, for instance, in the eyes of the 
Germans, as hopelessly primitive and 
naive, childishly eccentric and chang- 
ing principles according to the needs 
of the day: Yesterday they demanded 
absolute disarmament of Germany, at 
the present moment they are for Ger- 
man rearmament. According to popu- 
lar stereotypes, all Russians are Com- 
munists, all Jews are amoral hunters 
for profits (or, in the Nazi stereotype, 
the incarnation of all vices), all Ger- 
mans are Nazis, etc. Of course, over- 
simplifications destined to create hate 
and dislike are particularly vicious. 
But even those which seem most 
benevolent falsify and distort the 
complex reality: They inevitably re- 
sult in disappointments and disagree- 
able surprises. 

Norbert Muhlen’s book is a run- 
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Germanys After Nazism 


Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian 


Author, “The Soviet Union”; editor, 
the Notre Dame “Review of Politics” 


ning polemic against the obsession to 
approach present-day Germany with 
only one question in mind: When 
will the Nazis return? He points out 
that the typical German in Hitler’s 
Reich was not a fanatical Nazi, but a 
man who simply accepted the existing 





faults in comparison with the Soviet 
establishment of totalitarian slavery 
in Eastern Germany. 

Norbert Muhlen, who does not 
minimize the survival and resurrec- 
tion of a self-glorifying spirit in some 
Germans, is inclined toward optim- 
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order as fact and who retired from 
the unpleasant world into the uncon- 
trollable realm of his private life. He 
gives interesting descriptions of Ger- 
man moods after 1945—the surprise 
that the Occupation forces were not 
able to introduce real democracy at 
once; the nihilism of the south; the 
change from darkest pessimism to the 
successful restoration of almost nor- 
mal conditions. The errors of the 
Western Occupation regime are open- 
ly discussed ; the over-harshness at the 
beginning and the naiveté of the be- 
lief in education, for instance, are 
criticized. But these appear as minor 


ism. He believes in a reasonable atti- 
tude toward Germany, realizing that 
Germany has traditions of her own 
which exclude a mechanical Amer- 
icanization but nevertheless bind her 
to the West. He emphasizes that many 
Germans are sincerely for the West 
and reject Nazism not only because 
Hitler was defeated. They do not re- 
gard Nazism as something which is 
basically good, though it was accom- 
panied by some regrettable excesses; 
Nazism is condemned by them as 
product and expression of evil forces. 
On the other hand, Muhlen’s analyses 
do not hide tragic developments of 
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the future. The apolitical German 
may again become the victim of 
brutal demagogic minorities which 
disguise their aims and flatter some 
of his instincts. What will happen if 
German armed forces again come 
into existence, forces whose officers 
may long for glories of the past, in- 
cluding those of the Third Reich? 


But even those who cannot com- 


pletely share Muhlen’s optimism and 
may find that sometimes his is too 
much influenced by his justified dis- 


like of a primitive Germanophobia, 


must admit that he refutes success- 
fully those journalists who see in 
every trivial incident a proof of the 
revival of Nazism. 

Therefore, I hope that Muhlen’s 
book will find many careful and 


critical readers. Particular attention 
ought to be paid to the wise observa- 
tions about the often sad effects 
of American cultural propaganda 
abroad. Boasting about the absolute 
perfection of American democracy 
ought to be as much avoided by of- 
ficial and unofficial U.S. representa- 
tives abroad as the hypercritical 
observations of some intellectuals. 





A Novel of Academie Conscience 


Hear and Forgive. 
By Emyr Humphreys. 
Putnam’s. 249 pp. $3.00. 


APPEARING while tension over Con- 
gressional investigations of schools 
is rife, this intelligent and absorbing 
novel, by a talented young Welsh 


writer, will very likely be promoted . 


and discussed as a novel about witch- 
hunting on the academic scene. For 
the central situation concerns the re- 
actions of the teaching staff of a 
boys’ school in postwar England 
when one of its members is falsely 
accused, not of being a Communist 
(which he has never denied and no 
one is much bothered about) but of 
distributing Communist propaganda 
among the students. Visot, called 
“Visotski,” who has generally been 
regarded with tolerant humor as “a 
harmless fellow but odd,” is defended 
in the eleventh hour with missionary 
zeal by the school’s high-minded 
headmaster. 

Since the author’s intent is not in 
the least sardonic, the plot as such 
may seem more than a little fantastic 
to most readers. Yet we shall be 
doing Mr. Humphreys an injustice if 
we read his book for content alone, 
ignoring what is much more essential 
to the novel, its deliberately drawn 
characterizations and their phil- 
osophical implications. 

Actually, Hear and Forgive cen- 
ters upon neither the Communist 
nor the headmaster. They are only 
two figures in the “stream of consci- 
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enceness” of David Flint, the young 
intellectual who tells the story as a 
crucial episode in his life. Mr. 
Humphreys’s use of a highly person- 
alized narrator is not a random 
choice. Flint is the direct descendant 
of the ideal Gidean hero who reveals 
himself in his worst colors, only to 
be finally redeemed by what we come 
to see as the highest virtue of all— 
self-knowledge. 

From the moment we meet him 
at a publishing affair, Flint candidly 
establishes himself as a self-centered 
snob, intent on making use of his 
friends. and even of his “love,” in the 
pursuit of a writing career. Before we 
reach the end of the novel, we know 
him as a hypocrite (in action if not 
in thought), a guilt-ridden adulterer 
and a man capable of betraying his 
best friend out of sheer thoughtless- 
ness. If we can still feel sympathy 
for him, it is because none of these 
truths about Flint are as important as 
the fact that he has a conscience— 
a peculiar kind of conscience, but a 
conscience nonetheless. 

Flint’s acute awareness of his own 
inadequacy as a teacher of religion 
makes him minimize the infinitely 
greater hypocrisy of the Communist 
Visot as he reads the morning prayer 
in class: “We wore armor of different 
metal but both designed to keep the 
Holy Spirit out,” Flint comments 


cynically. Unscrupulous as a writer, 
Flint has the insight to lack self-re- 
spect: “Not a noble profession at 
all; but like watching spiders. . . .” 
And though it would be convenient 
to do so, he will not delude himself 
into thinking that it is passion that 
has driven him to desert his blame- 
less wife for a wealthy divorcee: “I 
liked Helen herself chiefly because 
she was in love with me,” he con- 
fesses. The habit of self-analysis has 
led him to the horror of knowing 
himself too well. 

Though he knows he is free. Flint 
seems unable to exercise his freedom, 
and consequently is easily swayed. 
Repulsed by the dialectic of Com- 
munism, he yet weakens to the point 
of envying Visot’s “firm simplicity 
of ... faith,” adding, “in spite of my 
knowledge that it was based on half- 
truths and heresy.” And, almost in 
spite of himself, he becomes the 
dupe of Roger Allenside. the head- 
master’s black-sheep brother, a super- 
ficially ingratiating character whom 
he describes as “a man whose con- 
science had been removed as if by a 
surgical operation.” Yet it is beyond 
Flint’s power to take a stand against 
either of them: “I never did like 
quarreling with anyone. . . . If I find 
myself unable to be amiable with 
anyone, I take pains to avoid him.” 


On the other hand, Flint idolizes 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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a man whose standards of behavior 
are quite beyond his own reach. Ed- 
ward Allenside, the altruistic head- 
master, is ruled by a Victorian faith 
in Duty and the habit of “thinking 
the best of everyone.” When he 
weakens for a moment, Flint becomes 
anxious: “It would have been un- 
bearable to have discovered he was 
no better than myself.” 

Yet, apart from Flint’s distorted 
vision of him, Allenside is really 
equally a human failure. Self-righte- 
ous and self-deluded, with no capa- 
city for seeing into the nuances of 
character, he has not only made a 
sorry mess of his private life but is 
basically responsible for his broth- 
er’s misfortune. His final gesture of 
defiance, one suspects, is less in the 
name of “academic freedom” than 
sheer resistance to what he takes to 
be a personal affront. 


Ironically enough, it is under Al- 
lenside’s “altruistic” influence that 
Flint makes the crucial error which 
brings ruin upon them both. Deserted 
at last by Helen and feeling unworthy 
of Allenside’s friendship, he is faced 
with the enormity of his true sin— 
his ineffectualness. His habit of in- 
trospection spares him nothing: 

“T was unnoticed among a sea 
of others, barely aware of my own 
existence, a small anonymous worn 
engine of habit, coated with a 
sameness that saved me from fall- 
ing quietly apart. . . . Like a sun- 
flower in darkness, my will had 
wilted from lack of something to 
wish for.” 

Under the cool hand that dissects 
and classifies, it is a tense, interior 
drama that we see unfold. Mr. 
Humphreys is artist enough to know 
that he cannot resolve the final mys- 
tery. Flint’s conversion—his decision 


to return to his wife and become re- 
spectable—is not the usual artificial 
happy ending. It is inner necessity. 
Honest self-appraisal has shown him 
that he can neither transfer his con- 
science, like Visot, to a temporal 
authority that is necessarily unethical, 
nor, like Allenside, adhere blindly to 
Duty. To satisfy his thirst for good- 
ness and truth—and at the same time 
remain free—he must not only learn 
to obey God but “learn to find pleas- 
ure in living to please God.” We are 
given no assurance that all will work 
out, but only that it could. 

This is not really a novel about 
witch-hunting. But a novel which 
handles characterizations with such a 
scrupulous feeling for the truth will 
surely enlighten anyone interested in 
that current topic. Mr. Humphreys is 
undoubtedly a writer we shall be 
hearing more of. 





Government Structure and Foreign Relations 


United States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Control. 


A Symposium.* 
Columbia. 288 pp. $3.75. 


THIS Is a study, by a group set 
up by the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, of the mechanics for implement- 
ing our foreign policy and of con- 
stitutional and administrative changes 
which could make for swifter de- 
cisions and a more consistent course 
of conduct in this age of chronic high 
tension. Chairman of the group was 
Professor William Yandell Elliott, of 
Harvard. He is convinced of the 
gravity of the Soviet threat and, in 
some details of the report, goes so 
far as to inspire dissents from Profes- 
sors Bundy and Schlesinger. 

It was the general opinion of the 
group, with Elliott supplying the ex- 
clamation points and other signs of 
emphasis, that the check-and-balance 
element in the American Constitu- 
tion is not well adapted to an 
age when crisis is the normal condi- 





*By William Yandell Elliott, McGeorge Bundy, Harry 
D. Gideonse, George F. Kennan, Don K. Price, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 
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tion of international affairs. As con- 
stitutional reforms, the group pro- 
poses that treaties be ratified by a 
majority vote of both houses, instead 
of a two-thirds vote of the Senate; 
that the term of members of the 
House be extended to four years, to 
be concurrent with the Presidential 
term; and that the President be per- 
mitted to reject riders to important 
money bills. The symposium also 
favors an amendment to divide the 
electoral votes in each state in pro- 
portion to the number of votes cast. 

The group urges, “with somewhat 
less certainty,” the possible advant- 
ages of giving greater weight to the 
Presidential election by giving the 
President the right to appoint a num- 
ber of Cabinet members and agency 
heads to sit in the Senate and the 
House with voting rights. The gen- 
eral trend of the recommendations is 
toward strengthening the power of 


the President and promoting tighter 
party discipline and responsibility. 
There is a sensible paragraph on the 
proper attitude of the United States 
toward international organization: 


“We are agreed on the utopian 
and illusory character of world 
federalism, but we differ in the 
degree of emphasis laid on or- 
ganizations like the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization as 
compared to the United Nations. 
We are inclined to feel that the 
United Nations should be accepted 
and welcomed as a method of in- 
creasing the solidarity of the Free 
World, but should not be per- 
mitted to deflect the policy of the 
United States in issues affecting 
national survival itself.” 


It seems doubtful whether there is 
much chance of effecting the con- 
stitutional changes proposed, but the 
book is a thoughtful discussion by 
experts of how American foreign 
policy is organized and controlled. 
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A Hundred Views of Capitalism 


Creating an Industrial Civilization. 
Ed. by Eugene Staley. 
Harper. 352 pp. $4.00. 


THIS IS a report on how 100 im- 
portant people assessed the effect of 
capitalism on human values. The 
occasion was a conference on “Living 
in an Industrial Civilization” which 
the Corning Glass Works, assisted by 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, held in 1951. For three days, 
men and women from_ business, 
labor, the professions, the arts and 
the universities talked broadly and 
particularly of the works of capital- 
ism, of the individual’s satisfaction 
from work, of the quality of his lei- 
sure, of his sense of community, and 
of his confidence in life. 

Six rapporteurs have tried to sum- 
marize in about 200 pages a steno- 
graphic record of several hundred 
thousand words, and one senses up- 
hill work in the frequent use of such 
words as challenging, significant, ab- 
sorbing, historical, hopeful, awaken- 
ing, dynamic, provocative, landmark, 
turning point, cross fertilization— 
words which perhaps are meant to 
make one feel in the presence of a 
great thing. 

One’s first reaction to an under- 
taking like this conference is apt to 
a little offside, somewhat as one 
would feel on first seeing the nose of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Hyperbolic: So 
many talked so much about so great 
a thing in so short a time. Romantic: 
How cunning to discuss industrialism 
in a modern museum erected to pre- 
serve the handicraft of glass making. 
Pedantic: Now certain critical con- 
cepts unfortunately suffer from being 
expressed in terms of... . Huckster: 
Come see the literary man take on 
the radio tycoon over the state of 
television. Class-conscious: The un- 
derlying assumptions of capitalism 
never once were questioned. Real- 
politiker: Oh, weren’t they! Mordant: 
Well, what did they say? 
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Reviewed by William D. Grampp 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois in Chicago 


They said a great many things, 
some of which were self-evident. 
Work is often uninteresting. Rela- 
tively few workers are in wholly rou- 
tine jobs. A sensible employer can 
alleviate some of the tedium. Life in 
pre-capitalist societies also was tedi- 
ous for many and much less com- 
fortable. Leisure can be as boring as 
work. Popular taste in entertainment 
is low. The entertainment industry 
must accept the public’s taste if the 
industry is to stay in _ business. 
People in large cities have less inter- 
est in their neighbors than people in 
small cities. Individuals with a sense 
of community can be snoopers and 
meddlers as well as civic-minded. An 
individual’s confidence in life is in- 
fluenced by his security of employ- 
ment. That confidence is lessened by 
the prospect of war. 

Yet to leave the matter here would 
be brash as well as unfair. The Corn- 
ing Conference had an important 
idea, which was to bring together 
different kinds of people to talk of a 
common problem. 

The reader who wants a clear and 
summary statement of values in rela- 
tion to industrialism can get it in a 
brief article in the July 1952 issue of 
Ethics by Yale Brozen. In the report 
of the conference, the reader will 
find something else. It perhaps will 


occur to him that the conference by 
its very existence expressed the 
singular trait of capitalism and the 
philosophy of classic liberalism on 
which it is based—that is, only since 
capitalism developed have individuals 
felt obliged to be conscious of their 
problems, to try to solve them by dis- 
cussion and agreement instead of by 
authority, tradition or force, and to 
feel it their duty to discover what 
it is they ought to want even though 
the effort adds to their problems and 
the discovery to their discontent. 

In this view, the conference was a 
remarkable success. All that was said 
of the distressing state of human 
values revealed that one human value 
is nourished by capitalism, and it is 
the value of full and free discussion. 
It may be, as some participants a¢- 
serted (though one-sidedly), that 
capitalism has diminished the satis- 
faction from work, has lowered 
standards of taste, lessened the in- 
dividual’s sense of community re- 
sponsibility, and impaired confidence 
in life. But the saying of this is in 
itself proof that we believe our prob- 
lems to be our own responsibility, 
that we think it worth trying to solve 
them, and that we find satisfaction in 
the effort. Looked at in this way, 
Creating an Industrial Civilization is 
an impressive report. 
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On SCREEN 





MARKFIELD 


a costume thriller should not be 
as good as any other kind of movie. 
Although many portions of The 
Thief of Venice are a bit too slum- 
brous for my taste, the pacing over- 
solemn and deliberate and the plot 
as inevitable as a mathematical 
theorem. superior direction and pho- 
tography that composes in light and 
dark with great handsomeness turns 
this expensive bit of canned goods 
into a cinematic spectacle worthy of 
an off-night’s indulgence. Two scenes 
in particular are worth mention: a 
duel near a fog-crusted canal, with a 
horde of assassins flitting in and out 
of the shadows like deadly sleepwalk- 
ers; and a wedding procession shot 
against hard summer sunlight, in 
which hundreds of extras, with their 
cake-frosting white costumes, and 
hordes of fine black horses seem, 
despite the raucous soundtrack, to be 
strolling in monumental silence. . . . 

I am unable to figure out why a 
major studio. when it remakes an old 
classic. tends to act like a dog defiling 
a public statue. Thus, while I have 
at best only a sentimental attachment 
for The Jazz Singer, 1 feel like 
making a particularly unprintable 
gesture toward whoever was respon- 
sible for the mutilation of this hoary 
folk-tale. While a rabbi is listed as 
technical adviser, his plight must 
have been akin to that of the sage 
who, supervising the production of 
Passover macaroons, gazes at each 
one as it is withdrawn from the oven 
and murmurs softly: 


T HERE IS no reason, after all, why 


“Looks good to 
me... sir 
Thus. the once-modest little shul 


gives way here to a cathedral-like 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Shavings from 
The Back-Log 


structure, with gigantic nave. flying 
buttresses, a bellowing organ. and 
a choir beside which the Hall John- 
son group would seem like a chilly 
little trio. Save for a slight Yiddish 
intonation in one comedy bit, Danny 
Thomas maintains the non-sectarian 
aspect of a Red Cross appeal, while 
Edward Franz intones his blessings 
with the coyness of Barry Fitzgerald 
dancing in cassock and caftan. The 
songs, such as they are, are delivered 
in a dry-ice and glucose style by 
Peggy Lee, who is mounted like a 
piece of wax fruit on a piano top. . 

I found the patrons, encased in 
their plastic 3-D lenses like a horde 
of Martian space cadets, fully as 
spectacular as B’wana Devil. (One. 
in a futile gesture of defiance, sat 
bare-eyed.) Yet, for me at least, the 
film had an intriguing sloppiness. 
stemming, I suspect, from the fact 
that producer Arch Oboler, 
pletely innocent of the orthodox tech- 
niques, takes awesome chances with 
each scene. When a crowd is moving 
down a hillside, for example, he tilts 
the camera at a precarious angle and 
then fixes it till they disappear off 
the screen. He permits into his frame 
extraneous things and movements 
which have no reference to the main 
line of action—a laborer shifting his 
shovel from hand to hand; a head 
peering through the underside of a 
thatched hut; or a native child 
skittling through tall grass—spurts of 
nervous energy that seem like the 
work of a gifted beginner. Moreover, 
he gives the cast full rein, letting 
them deliver their speeches in a 
sensuous, slow way that evokes, at 
times, the impression of human be- 


com- 


ings acting and reacting upon each 
other. When he goes in for a very 
close closeup, however, the illusion 
of depth gives an actor’s gesture the 
appearance of a colossus moving; as 
Robert Stack and Barbara Britton fall 
to coupling, you get the impression 
of King Kong wrestling a dinosaur. 
The outdoor shots could just as eas- 
ily have been cooked up in Central 
Park, which would seem also the 
proper habitat for the two lions. ... 

Justice Is Done never manages to 
eradicate the  too-civilized Gallic 
smirk over certain essentials whose 
merest art-theater 
audiences cooing like fond parents 
at a school play. The film, which 
concerns the trial of a cold, hard- 
bitten murderess with a quartz-like 
exterior, attempts to blend bitter 
moral realism with gentle laughter up 
the sleeve at the seven jurors and as- 
sorted secondary characters, most of 
whom are so filled with wit, charm 
and originality that I began to gag 
after a while. Aside from one or two 
interesting shots—a priest shrugging 
his shoulders as though to rid himself 
of some more-than-mortal fear, or the 
fixated cretin’s grin spreading across 
a farmer’s face—it becomes a kind of 
genteel literary exercise, handling 
gracefully at times the wispy, vapid, 
played-out types, but more often go- 
ing rocky from pretentiousness and 
lack of purposeful action. 

Note: To those few seeking a 
magazine on the film which is neither 
precious nor popular, Films in Re- 
view is highly recommended. At 
times, the quality of writing and 
editing leaves much to be desired, 
but I have yet to come across an 
issue which fails to demonstrate a 
genuine love and deep feeling for the 
movies—hard to come by these days. 


suggestion _ sets 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
a do so through Bernard Fein- 
Manager of THe New 

pe Al Theatrical Department. 
one 4 5-8844. THE 
see tventeical Depart- 

sted i East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Upton Sinclair Seeks Aid 
To Translate Anti-Red Book 


I am hereby submitting a proposal to assist 
the publication, in some of the more backward 
countries, of my novel, The Return of Lanny 
Budd, which is to be published in May by the 
Viking Press. Let me say at once that I am 
asking no money for myself: I receive royalties 
from a dozen of the larger countries, and am 
offering to donate the copyright for translation 
into the languages of countries which are too 
backward or too small to make the publication 
of a long novel a practicable business venture. 
There have been ten “Lanny Budd” books pub- 
lished so far, and every one of them has im- 
mediately appeared on the best-seller lists and 
remained there for several months. Some two 
million copies have been sold in the United 
States and Great Britain alone. 

I submit the following letter, written Septem- 
ber 22, 1952 by B. W. Huebsch, Vice President 
and editorial head of the Viking Press: 





“In some respects, I think that The Return 
of Lanny Budd is the most important in the 
whole series about that hero. It is more 
nearly applicable to the problems of our 
day than any of the others and it sets the 
real perils of Communism as practiced by 
the Soviets in high relief. Obviously, it is 
more than a novel. It is an eloquent warn- 
ing of present and potential danger. You 
have used to fine advantage all of the per- 
sonal narratives that reveal the secret-police 
methods of the Soviets; the book is a mosaic 
of the significant revelations in the literature 
of the last few years and, indeed, of liter- 
ature published abroad but still to come in 
this country.” 

From the point of view of tactics, I would 
prefer to wait until this book had been pub- 
lished and was being widely advertised and 
reviewed; but our cold-war enemies are working 
frantically in all the backward countries, and 
this book is a powerful weapon against them. 
I had the work mimeographed and sent to my 
publishers and translators abroad, and con- 
tracts have been signed for the British Com- 
monwealth, Holland, Switzerland (German lan- 
guage), Italy, Argentina and Japan. Negoti- 
ations are under way for France and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. What I am thinking about 
is countries like Turkey, Greece, Israel, Egypt, 
Tran and Siam, the native languages of India, 
and Chinese in Hong Kong. Some of my earlier 
books have been published in all these coun- 
tries, and I have reason to believe that some 
of them have been doctored by the Communists. 
They are being used by anti-American agitators, 
and The Return of Lanny Budd is my answer. 

To anyone interested in my proposal I will 
submit enthusiastic letters which I have re- 
ceived about this book as a weapon in the cold 
war, They have come from publishers, trans- 
lators and writers both at home and abroad. 


March 30, 1953 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Sidney Hook, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, wrote: “I have 
read The Return of Lanny Budd—every word 
of it. The book is a remarkable political docu- 
ment, of surpassing force and clarity, and I 
hope it gets translated into all the European 
and Asiatic languages.” Edward Hunter, author 
of Brain-Washing in Red China, speaking on 
the Town Meeting of the Air on February 17, 
stated: “Upton Sinclair is a great writer and a 
heroic man, but the peoples of Asia know him 
only as the author of books portraying the op- 
pression of labor in America.” I have sent 
statements to both India and Japan explaining 
that labor conditions in America are not as I 
portrayed them in The Jungle in 1906; but 
these statements have reached only a few, and 
the Communists are telling all Asia that the 
same conditions exist today. It is this state of 
affairs that I seek to remedy, and for which I 
ask aid. 


Monrovia, Calif. Upton SIncrair 


Chamberlin Replies on Peasant 
Support of Russian White Armies 


T. Kobzey, whose letter appeared in THE 
New Leaper of March 9, is rusty in his Russian 
Civil War history or he would not have referred 
to Kolchak and Denikin as having “taken 
refuge in the Ukraine.” Kolchak was never in 
the Ukraine, but in Siberia and the Ural region, 
and Denikin originally made his base in the 
Kuban Cossack area. However, Mr. Kobzey 
raises a point which I should like to clear up. 

Certainly Kolchak and Denikin did not enjoy 
widespread peasant support, and this is one of 
the main reasons why they failed. What I 
meant to convey in a sentence that was a little 
too hastily written was that the two principal 
organized White armies, those of Kolchak and 
Denikin, got the military benefit of the wide- 
spread peasant uprisings against grain requi- 
sitions and other oppressive acts of the Soviet 
regime in the spring of 1919. Had there not 
been this wave of uprisings (the one among 
the Don Cossacks, vividly described in Sholo- 
khov’s great novel, helped Denikin very directly) , 
Kolchak would never have come near the Volga 
in the spring of 1919 and Denikin would not 
have reached Orel, within 175 miles of Moscow, 
in the autumn of the same year. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witt1aM Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Defends Chiang’s Record as 
Leader of Chinese Democracy 


Edward Hunter, in his review of Carsun 
Chang’s The Third Force in China [THe New 
Leaper, March 2), speaks of the dilemma, 
“what to do about Chiang Kai-shek.” One 
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DEAR EDITOR 


thing to do about Chiang would be to express 
a little appreciation for his extraordinary ac- 
complishments instead of constantly pillorying 
him for not being able to pass a miracle to 
overcome the mammoth forces arrayed against 
him. 

I was a rural welfare worker in China during 
the decade from 1932 to 1942, when the Nation- 
alist Government was making excellent progress 
in eliminating warlords, extending agricultural 
improvement and public health, and promoting 
popular education and reform of the county 
administration system, while stabilizing the 
national currency. It was generally recognized 
that Japan struck in 1937 because she did not 
want this progress to continue. But China, 
under Generalissimo Chiang’s leadership, suc- 
cessfully resisted invasion and became the only 
nation in history to withstand the onslaught of 
a modern mechanized power practically alone 
and unaided for nearly five years. If Chiang 
had accepted Japan’s tempting offers to sur- 
render, over a million additional soldiers would 
have been released against our forces in the 
Pacific. Australia might well have fallen, and 
Hawaii occupied at least long enough to drop 
blockbusters on the principal cities of the 
West Coast. The Chinese absorbed on their 
own bodies the punishment that otherwise 
would have descended upon us. 

Chiang Kai-shek was awarded the Legion of 
Merit and the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his leadership of courageous China. General 
Chennault and General Wedemeyer have spoken 
of him in the highest terms. The postwar plan- 
ning of the Nationalist leaders would have 
continued the progress of the 1930s if their 
efforts had not been sabotaged by the Com- 
munists. Dr. J. Lossing Buck, a leading farm 
economist, said of the Nationalist agricultural- 
improvement program that it was much better 
than the Communists’ work in that direction. 
Dr. Gerald Winfield, author of China: the Land 
and the People, said: 


ONTINUED 


“In spite of all the propaganda to the 
contrary, the Central Government and Kuo- 
mintang China have achieved a great deal 
more than have the Communists in under- 
taking the complicated practical programs 
that can eventually rebuild the country. 
Nationalist China is far better equipped 
with technicians and technical experience. 
. . . Already first steps have been taken to- 
ward the solution of technical problems in 
the fields of agriculture, engineering, public 
health, and other activities.” 


The Nationalist Government held the popular 
election—the greatest in Asia up to that time— 
for the delegates to the national assembly which 
voted approval of the Chinese Constitution on 
December 25, 1946. The period of tutelage 
could not have been ended much sooner than 
that. The leaders on Formosa were elected by 
freely-chosen representatives of China’s people. 


Mr. Hunter notes that “the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Formosa even now is operating on the 
basis of the Constitution which he [Carsun 
Chang] drafted.” 

This Constitution, with its Bill of Rights, has 
been highly praised by Dean Emeritus Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard Law School, who worked 
with the Ministry of Justice from 1946 to 1948, 
But without Chiang Kai-shek’s military leader- 
ship and loyalty to his democratic allies, the 
machinery for implementing the Constitution 
would never have been established. When 
treachery made free China’s position on the 
mainland untenable, Chiang re-established the 
Government of China on Formosa. There an 
extraordinary demonstration is being given the 
Asian world of how peace and prosperity can 
prevail under democratic auspices. Formosa 
has balanced her budget, and has an export 
surplus of rice and other valuable products. 
The Provincial Government under Dr. K. C. 
Wu has sponsored land reform, local elections, 
and the filling of important posts with Tai- 
wanese officials. 

There is really no cleavage between the 
Third Force and the Government of the Re- 
public of China on Formosa. This government 
is the Third Force, and can rally the support 
of freedom-loving Chinese everywhere. 

New York City MARGUERITE ATTERBURY 


Readers Praise Hook’s 
Article on Red Teachers 


Please send me four copies of the March 9 
New LEApER, containing Sidney Hook’s article, 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom.” This 
is the best article I have ever read on the sub- 
ject, for it explains, more clearly than anything 
I have ever seen, just why Communists should 
not be permitted to teach. 

I should like to take this opportunity to tell 
you that I value your publication more highly 
than any I receive. I have been a subscriber 
for many years. It has been especially inter- 
esting to note how accurately you predicted 
World War II, the Korean War and events in 
China—among many predictions about which 
you have been proven right. 
Chicago MiLprRED BERLEMAN 

Editor, the American Teacher 
American Federation of Teachers 


I am writing to compliment THE New LEADER 
on the publication of Sidney Hook’s article, 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom.” It is 
indeed a pleasure to sit down and read an 
article as sensible and well-balanced as that of 
Professor Hook, after hearing the emotionalism 
and fallacies of people like Mrs. Agnes Meyer. 
In the publication of this article, as in so many 
other ways too numerous to mention, THE NEW 
LEADER proves again its true liberalism and its 
impartiality. No one can really be a liberal 
without the degree of realism which has always 
appeared in your pages. 

New York City Pror. WiLt1AM WITHERS 
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Reader Finds Markfield 
Too Hard to Please 


After reading Wallace Markfield’s harsh re- 
view of John Houston’s film, Moulin Rouge 
[THe New Leaver, March 16], one wonders 
what motion picture ever appealed to such a 
super-sophisticated screen critic. 

Houston is accused of having “enclosed each 
shot within a framework that determines all 
too rigorously its beginning, its end and the 
movements of the actors.” John Ford was guilty 
of the same crime with The Informer (and is 
alleged to have won the Academy Award for 
one actor by keeping him half-drunk), and 
even David Wark Griffith dominated his actors. 
Apparently Markfield desires an artistic return 
to laissez-faire in the cinematic medium. 

Most of us praise Houston for his imaginative 
use of color—however brilliant and blatant—to 
set the mood and strengthen the story line of 
Moulin Rouge. Those familiar with the film’s 
hero, Toulouse-Lautrec, point out that the film’s 
color style resembles that of his own artistic 
creations. 

The tragedy of the physical dwarf who is the 
subject of this movie escapes your critic. And 
despite the artist’s great gifts, his frustration 
and bitterness constitute an intellectual and 
spiritual tragedy which make him reject in the 
film the one woman who loves him. These two 
tragedies seem obvious to the average moviegoer 
when he sees Moulin Rouge, but they escape 
fastidious intellectuals like Mr. Markfield. 
Philadelphia Wa ter R. STOREY 
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EDITORIAL 


Europe Emerges 


FRENCH PREMIER René Mayer is now in Washington. 
He will be followed, in a matter of weeks, by German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and other West European 
leaders. But while Mayer and the others come empty- 
handed, Adenauer has already scored a major achieve- 
ment for which the entire free world can be grateful: 
His Parliament at Bonn was the first to ratify the treaty 
for a European Defense Community. 

In the light of German history since 1871, Adenauer 
must be credited with a monumental feat of statesmanship 
in bringing Germany into a military alliance on an equal 
footing with France, Italy and the Benelux countries. For 
the first time since the ninth century, when Charlemagne’s 
patrimony was divided among his sons, France and Ger- 
many are being brought together—not only in the mili- 
tary alliance now being consummated, but in the econom- 
ic union already emerging through the Schuman Plan. 

The next step for emerging Europe was pointed by the 
European Constitutional Assembly gathered in Stras- 
bourg. Under the dynamic leadership of Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium, this six-nation Assembly drafted and 
presented to its constituent governments a Constitution 
for a United States of Europe. The U.S.E. would rest 
economically on the Schuman Plan, militarily on the 
European Defense Community, politically on a bicameral 
legislature (one house chosen by popular vote, the other 
by the national parliaments) and an Executive Council 
chosen by the legislature. The U.S.E. Constitution would 
not completely eliminate national sovereignty, but it 
would weld firmly together for all time the six peoples 
whose fratricidal wars have constituted the bloodiest 
pages of European history. The union now proposed 
could certainly be expanded to include other free na- 
tions—Denmark and Norway perhaps in the near future 
—and could also serve as a rallying point for peace-loving 
patriots in the enslaved areas to the east. For in the 
supersonic age, the rusty medieval concept of the national 
state can have appeal only for the cautious politician or 
the reactionary Communist; “the Parliament of Man, the 
federation of the world” is the dream which stirs many 
peoples. 

That dream can suddenly come very close to reality if 
America now exerts the leadership of which she is cap- 
able. The Administration, in its two months in office, 
has given Europe many assurances of good will and 
made some criticisms of European confusion. The latter 
have, in large measure, been necessary, but they have 
been negative in spirit. The U.S.E. Constitution offers 


an enormous opportunity for positive leadership. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should personally make a major ad- 
dress explaining this Constitution to the American people 
and the world, and setting forth plainly the hope and 
prayer of all America that, through this Constitution, 
Europe’s wounds can be healed at last. He should clearly 
offer the emerging Europe not only the prospect of being 
treated as an equal, but all the moral and material sup- 
port at America’s command in the difficult days of tran- 
sition which would accompany such a major step. He 
should make clear to the parliaments of the six countries 
what the preponderance of European youth has recog- 
nized long ago: that nothing less than a European union 
can guarantee their independence. their peace and their 
liberty. 

If the President exercises such leadership, the defeat- 
ist hair-splitters of the six parliaments will be placed on 
the defensive and the peoples of Europe will be encour- 
aged to speak out. Much patience and compromise will 
still be required, but the first great beachhead of the 
struggle for Europe will have been won. 


The Bohlen Case 


THE ISSUES in the so-called Bohlen case have not been 
fully resolved by Senate confirmation of the diplomat as 
our Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. The Senate should be 
complimented upon its final action, by which it re- 
affirmed the prerogative of the President to appoint dip- 
lomatic representatives of his own choosing to execute 
his foreign policy. But the Senators who threatened to 
destroy this prerogative, and in the process gave an ugly 
performance of politics at its worst, have raised ques- 
tions that remain largely unanswered. 

The Bohlen controversy laid bare the existence—or 
continued existence—of a group of Senators who, no 
matter what party is in power, seem determined to foist 
upon the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment concepts that are antediluvian and destructive. We 
refer to the actions of Senators McCarthy, Bridges and 
McCarran, in particular. Although a Republican admin- 
istration is now in office, these men have continued to 
act as though the main issue is to excoriate the previous 
Democratic administrations and to make impossible the 
employment of anyone connected with them simply be- 
cause of that connection. Refusing to accept the conten- 
tion of a Republican President and a Republican Secre- 
tary of State that Mr. Bohlen will not, after all, be making 
policy but only carrying it out, Messrs. McCarthy, Bridges 
and McCarran (who is a Republican in Democratic cloth- 
ing) nevertheless insisted, in effect, that an employe of a 
Democratic regime could not be entrusted even with such 
limited responsibility. To carry this notion to its ultimate 
conclusion, President Eisenhower would havé to deprive 
himself and the country of the services of tier upon tier 
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of tried and able public servants. To the President’s 
credit, he rejected this logic. 

Second, it is clear that McCarthy is challenging the 
leadership of his party in the sphere of “ideology.” The 
Wisconsin Senator has put himself at the head of a small 
group of high priests whose function seems to be to 
lay down the one and only anti-Communist line and, like 
the Bolsheviks he pretends to combat, punish those who 
refuse to follow it. McCarthy has proclaimed, in effect: 
“Anyone who rejects the view that Yalta played into 
Stalin’s hands is himself a crypto-Stalinist at least.” Now 
this journal started denouncing the Yalta agreement the 
day after it was signed. when McCarthy no doubt im- 
agined that Malta was the scene of it all; but we have 
never insisted that rejection of Yalta is a cardinal tenet 
of anti-Communist faith. McCarthy, in our view, is at- 
tempting the dangerous strategy of polarizing U.S. opin- 
ion into monolithic opposites. Should he succeed, “de- 
viations” will in time become punishable as in Russia. 

Third, the tactics employed by the McCarthy group 
are so harmful to U.S. prestige abroad that, in the inter- 
ests of an intelligent foreign policy, the President is 
required to take steps to prevent a recurrence of them. 
McCarthy’s demand that Bohlen submit to a lie-detector 
test can only suggest, to the outsider, that Bohlen is 
conceivably guilty of some criminal act or, at the very 
least, is a liar. We admit, sorrowfully, that it is a Sen- 
ator’s right to make such an outlandish demand—but 
it is also within the power of his party to squelch him. 
Of a piece, too, was McCarihy’s repeated insinuation that 
Dulles, in refusing to publicize the contents of security 
files, was hiding something derogatory about Bohlen: by 
implication, McCarthy was saying that Dulles is as bad 
as Bohlen. It will be next to impossible to develop a 
foreign policy if, at crucial moments, the Wisconsin bull 
is permitted to leap all over the china. 

We agree with Senator Humphrey that perhaps a good 
deal of the quarreling could have been eliminated had 
Bohlen been heard, to begin with, in an open rather than 
executive session of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The unnecessary secrecy surrounding Bohlen’s 
testimony helped to create, in turn, an atmosphere of 
speculation and suspicion which the McCarthys were 
bound to exploit. Henceforth, unless there is an over- 
riding security reason, important appointees should 
testify in open Congressional hearings. 

We hope that the Eisenhower Administration has 
learned some hard lessons from the “Bohlen case” and 
will rapidly act upon them. Chief among these is that you 
can no more appease McCarthy than you can Malenkov. 

Speaking of Malenkov, it seems to us high time that 
the nation’s attention were focused upon him, and not 
McCarthy or Bohlen. We hope that the new Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. will be sped on his way to help accomplish 
precisely that end. 


March 30, 1953 
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SIDNEY HOOK'S LAST ARTICLE 


was discussed from coast to coast and 
“SRE reprinted in the March 16 TIME 
and other magazines and newspapers 


DONT MISS 


SIDNEY HOOK’S 
NEXT ARTICLE 


Freedom in 


American Culture 


A 16-page Special Section to appear in next week’s NEw 
Leaver, Dr. Hook’s study is a full-length examination of the 
state of liberty in America today. Colleges, schools, political 
clubs and unions will find it controversial and stimulating. 


ADVANCE ORDERS AT SPECIAL RATES! 


12 copies for $1.50 —25 for $3—50 for $5 
100 copies for $8.50 


Department S-H 
7 East 15th Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me .... copies of Sidney Hook’s coming NEw 
LEADER Special Section, “Freedom in American Culture” 





